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THE PARTITIONS OF POLAND 


THE reconstruction of Poland after the Great War brought back on 
to the map of Europe a nation with a great and splendid historical 
past, dating back to the tenth century. The personal union, through 
a dynastic marriage, with Lithuania in 1386, interrupted from time 
to time, was continuous from 1501 onwards, and the two States were 
formally united in 1569 by the Act of Lublin. At one time Lithuania 
stretched from the Baitic to the Black Sea—a great empire built up 
by a small nation under able rulers. Even at the end of the fifteenth 
century the map of Europe shows a Polish-Lithuanian State stretch- 
ing from the Baltic almost to the Crimea, and eastwards from Cracow, 
to include in the east Kiev and almost the whole of the basin of the 
Dnieper. The only serious enclave in this huge area was the land 
still held by the Knights of the Teutonic Order in part of what is 
now East Prussia. Even this territory became in 1466 a fief of the 
Polish king. As Russia developed into a more organized State, and 
as Brandenburg became more powerful, the rather amorphous Polish 


' It is worth noting that Lithuania and Poland were induced to sink their dif- 
ferences before the common menace of the power of the Knights of the Teutonic 
Order, who had created a powerful organization of their own in what are now known 
as West and East Prussia and the Baltic States. 
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Commonwealth was subject to severe pressure. In the seventeenth 
century, after the Cossack rebellion and the invasion by Russia and 
Charles X of Sweden, the Commonwealth suffered severe losses. She 
renounced her suzerainty over East Prussia in favour of Branden- 
burg (1657), ceded Northern Livonia to Sweden (1660), Smolensk and 
other regions beyond the Dnieper to Russia (1667), and part of 
Podolia and Ukraine temporarily to the Turks in 1676. But in 1772, 
at the time of the First Partition, when she was despoiled by Prussia, 
Russia, and Austria, Poland still held a huge territory, the third 
largest in Europe, stretching north and south from the Baltic to the 
Dniester and Carpathians, and east and west from the Dnieper 
almost to the Oder, though with an insufficient hold on the Baltic 
coast. 


I. THE Four PARTITIONS OF POLAND 


Partition of 1772. Long before 1770 the Golden Age of Poland was 
already past. With a Constitution which deprived the elective 
monarchy of all effective control over local lords, and a puppet king, 
Stanislaus Poniatowski, imposed on her by the Empress Catherine 
of Russia and Frederick the Great, Poland was practically at the 
mercy of her Russian and Prussian neighbours, and Maria Theresa 
did not resist the temptation to take her share. The Powers con- 
cerned proceeded to divide among themselves the coveted areas. 
The First Treaty of Partition was signed between Prussia and Russia 
at St. Petersburg on Feb. 6/17, 1772, supplemented in August by 
one admitting Austria as a partner in the spoliation. Prussia took 
West Prussia, i.e. the valley of the lower reaches of the Vistula, the 
Netze District, and Ermeland, until then a Polish enclave in East 
Prussia and part of Great Poland, but leaving Danzig and Thorn to 
Poland ; Russia seized a large slice east of the Diina and the valley of 
the Upper Dnieper ; to Austria fell the greater part of Galicia. This 
course was taken after many disclaimers, though it had long been 
in contemplation. The excuse of the invaders was that otherwise 
anarchy would reign in Poland. The action taken shocked Europe, 
and Lecky declares in his History of England‘ that the partition 
“shook the political system, lowered the public morals, and weakened 
the public law of Europe”’. 

This was the first stage in the destruction of Poland; the second 
was deferred, probably on account of the jealousies between Prussia 
and Russia. 

Partition of 7793. Poland, in spite of her losses, was still an impor- 
tant European State, and her population was now more homo- 
geneous, but the interest of the predatory Powers was to prevent 
effective reform of the Constitution, which would have added to her 
power of resistance. Nevertheless, under the influence of the French 
Revolution, reform was attempted, and a new Constitution was voted 
by the Diet and accepted by the King on May 3, 1791. In the mean- 

I Vol. v, p. 217. 
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time Frederick William, King of Prussia, tried to detach Poland 
from Russian tutelage, and on March 20, 1791, a Prussian-Polish 
treaty was signed in which Prussia guaranteed the integrity of the 
reduced kingdom of Poland. 

It is impossible to give the story in detail, or describe how 
Polish opponents of the new Constitution played into the hands of 
the Russian Empress, but part of it is worth recalling because it 
presents some parallels with recent events. In 1792, when war with 
France appeared inevitable, Austria and Prussia concluded a treaty 
on Feb. 7, 1792, providing among other things that the two Powers 
should respect the integrity of Poland, but there were certainly 
reservations on the Prussian side. The British Ambassador in Berlin, 
Sir Morton Eden,! wrote to Grenville a week later saying that “‘if 
Russian troops invaded Poland and if the Empress [Catherine] pro- 
posed a new partition, there will not be wanting plausible reasons 
for showing the political necessity of participation in it”. On April 8, 
1792, Russia invaded Poland, and, although the Poles offered a stout 
resistance under the patriot Kosciuszko, Poland was practically under 
Russian control by the end of July. On Jan. 23, 1793, a Russo- 
Prussian treaty was signed for the second dismemberment of Poland, 
Catherine having apparently decided that, although Poland was 
practically in her power, it was better to come to terms with Prussia. 
Prussia gained the coveted positions of Danzig and Thorn, with the 
districts of Poznan, Kalisz, and Plock (the greater part of what was 
then known as Great Poland), and Russia advanced her frontier to a 
practically straight line running from a point east of Diinaburg to a 
point west of Kamenietz Podolsk, embracing territories inhabited 
largely by White Russians and Little Russians (Ukrainians). 

Both Russia and Prussia had seized their allotted shares before the 
terms of the treaty were officially communicated to the Emperor 
Francis. Under the threat of force the Polish Diet accepted its fate, 
and the status of the rump of the kingdom of Poland was also 
accepted on Oct. 5,1793.? It was, in fact, entirely dependent on Russia. 
Goaded by the tyranny of the Russian agents in Warsaw, the Poles 
revolted under Kosciuszko, who won important successes at Warsaw 
and Cracow. 

Partition of 1795. Negotiations between Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria were put in hand for the complete partition of Poland in 1794, 
but again there was delay in agreeing on the division of the spoils 
and some time elapsed before the Prussian Army invested Warsaw, 
which was in the hands of Kosciuszko. The Prussian Army was 
forced to retreat, and the conquest of Poland was in fact accomplished 
by the Russian general Suvarov. Warsaw surrendered to the Rus- 
sians on Nov. 7, 1794, after a terrible massacre of Polish soldiers and 

' Cited by Lord Eversley in The Partitions of Poland, Fisher Unwin, 1915, p. 91. 

2 Under a Treaty ratified by the Polish Diet under compulsion on Oct. 5, 1793, 
Russia was authorized to send her troops into Poland at any time and have them 


maintained there, and no change in the Constitution could be made without her 
consent. 
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civilians. The Treaty of Partition of 1795 (the final details were not 
settled until 1797) divided the Russian from the German areas on a 
line from a point east of Memel on the Baltic, along the boundaries 
of East Prussia, then by the river Niemen to Kovno, thence south 
through Grodno and Brest-Litovsk to Dubienka. Austria obtained 
compensation in Little Poland between the Bug and the Pilica. 


Lines of Partition agreed at Vienna in 1815 


The partitions of Poland were, in a sense, the price of agreement 
among the participants to oppose Napoleon, and, that being the case, 
it was unlikely that the cry of Poland for restitution would find much 
consideration when the Napoleonic Wars came to an end. The short 
existence of the puppet Duchy of Warsaw, set up by Napoleon in 
1807 and 1809, had little importance, except that the participation 
of Polish soldiers in Napoleon’s invasion of Russia increased the 
hatred already existing between Russians and Poles. In the pursuit 
of the French Army the Russians overran eastern Poland and occu- 
pied Warsaw on Feb. 18, 1813. The definite lines were drawn at the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815, and the scheme then adopted, which 
may be called a Fourth Partition, was the work of Metternich. Under 
this final settlement Galicia went to Austria with the exception of 
the city and district of Cracow, which retained a precarious indepen- 
dence until 1846. The Polish province of Poznan, with Danzig and 
Thorn, fell to Prussia, who thus obtained complete control of the 
seaboard and of the districts between East and West Prussia. Russia 
retained Lithuania and the provinces of Poland in which there was a 
large Ukrainian and White Russian population, together with the 
remainder of the Duchy of Warsaw as fixed in 1807 and 1809, which 
now became a “kingdom” under the suzerainty of Russia, with the 
promise of autonomous institutions.' Similar assurances of autonomy 
were given for German Poland and Austrian Poland (Galicia). Only 
in Austria, and there only after 1867, were these promises fully 
observed, and the Poles able to advance in education and in all the 
arts of life. 


Poland between 1815 and 1914 


In Russia and ‘“‘Congress”’ Poland, which became a Russian pro- 
vince after a brief period of limited “‘home rule”’ under a Constitu- 
tion revoked in 1830, repression provoked bloody but fruitless revolts 
in 1831 and 1863, followed by a policy of ruthless Russification. In 
German Poland a policy of conciliation was followed for mary years, 
and an efficient administration conferred many benefits, but after 
1871 Bismarck adopted a policy of German colonization and of 
Germanization, which continued under his successors until the out- 
break of the Great War, and provoked continuous passive resistance. 


1 The Final Act of the Congress guaranteed that ‘‘Congress Poland should have 
the institutions which will ensure the conservation of Polish nationality.” 
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Il. THE WAR OF 1914-18 AND THE PEACE SETTLEMENT 
g) 


It is impossible here to give the history of the renewal of national 
hopes during the war of 1914-18, when at last the Poles saw some 
prospect of recovering their natural status, of the German and 
Austrian proposals for a new Poland, or of the part played by the 
Polish Legions, and of the long struggle in which the nation was 
engaged after the cessation of the war in the West. The independence 
of Poland was acknowledged by a Joint Allied Note on Dec. 20, 1916, 
and by the Kerensky Government in 1917. On Nov. 10, 1918, 
Pilsudski arrived in Warsaw, and the Council of Regency declared 
that the German occupation had ceased to exist. 

But it is relevant to the present situation to recollect how the 
Polish problem was handled before and after the Peace Conference. 
The thirteenth of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points laid down that 
‘an independent Polish State should be erected which should include 
the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish populations, which 
should be assured a free and secure access to the sea, and whose 
political and economic independence and territorial integrity should 
be guaranteed by international covenant”. Clearly this proposal 
required much careful definition, in view of the mixture of popula- 
tions in the whole area of former Poland. The new Poland was again 
situated between two strong Powers. During her century and a half 
of subjection there had been infiltrations from both sides, the infiltra- 
tion from Germany having been carefully planned. The Allied Powers 
were, therefore, concerned to settle the many thorny minority and 
other questions which arose in such a way as to avoid possible 
causes of friction and excuses for aggression, when Germany and 
Russia should have recovered from the disorder in which they then 
were. On the other hand, the necessity was recognized of creating a 
Polish State strong enough to maintain its independence. There were 
other difficulties. The leaders of the Polish nation, born under dif- 
ferent sovereignties, held divergent views. Moreover, though it was 
possible to fix Poland’s western boundaries at the Peace Conference, 
war was still proceeding in the east. German troops were still fighting 
in the Baltic Provinces, the Poles and the Russians were fighting,' 
and, as the Allies had not recognized the Bolshevik Government in 
Russia, there was no one with whom they could negotiate with regard 
to the still fluid eastern frontier. The Poles, for their part, hoped to 
secure approximately the boundaries of 1772, and they laid stress 
on a common frontier with Roumania. In the east they still hoped 
to penetrate far into the Ukraine, and they cherished hopes of a 
“free union” with Lithuania. 

The decisions ultimately taken by the Five Powers were unanimous, 
but in the discussions some differences of opinion occurred on the 

! During 1919 Polish armies under Pilsudski were fighting at one time with the 
Ukrainian Republic over disputed territory in Galicia, but the two combatants pre- 
sently joined hands against the Bolsheviks; at another with the Czechs for the 


possession of Teschen, and from 1919 onwards until the autumn of 1920 there were 
operations on a large scale against the Russians. 
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best method of securing the stability which all desired. France was 
perhaps the strongest supporter, says Dr. Temperley in his History 
of the Peace Conference, of Polish expansion, but on one point, that 
of Teschen, she supported the Czechs against the Poles. Both the 
United States and Great Britain feared the dangers which might arise 
from the inclusion of too many Germans in the Polish State, but in 
the later stages of the discussions over Danzig and Upper Silesia 
considerable differences arose. On the question of the eastern frontier, 
not yet delimitable, the Italians agreed that the ethnographic fron- 
tiers recognized by the Kerensky Government should be accepted, 
but that no proposals should be made to decide the fate of other 
regions where Russia was concerned; this frontier, however, never 
came up for final definition by the Powers at the Paris Conference, 
and was eventually settled direct between the Polish and Soviet 
Governments. 

Great Britain opposed some Polish claims on more than one occa- 
sion, not from any lack of sympathy with the Polish nation, but in 
the belief that Poland’s strength would be decreased, not increased, 
by expansion involving the formation of large national minorities. 
The infiltration from all sides which had been proceeding in the last 
I50 years made it impossible to avoid the inclusion of minorities, 
but it was thought desirable to avoid where possible the inclusion of 
large homogeneous blocks. At the same time it was recognized that 
the planned colonization by Germans in the past must not defraud 
Poland of her just rights. Eventually the Polish Commission ap- 
pointed by the Peace Conference reported on March 12, providing 
for the cession of the Memel district to the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers,! and a plebiscite in the Allenstein region in the 
south-west corner of East Prussia; that in Poznania and West 
Prussia the frontier should be determined by ethnological considera- 
tions; that Danzig and the whole of the Danzig~Mlawa—Warsaw 
railway should be included in Poland, and that in Upper Silesia dis- 
tricts with a Polish majority should be given to Poland and a small 
area in the extreme south to Czechoslovakia. 

The last three proposals were severely criticized, and modifica- 
tions in the West Prussian boundary were made in response to the 
German Observations submitted to the Conference ; modifications of 
the original plan were also made in Upper Silesia, and a plebiscite 
imposed. The Upper Silesian plebiscite (from which purely German 
districts in Northern and Western Upper Silesia were excepted) 
resulted in 707,605 votes for union with Germany and 479,359 for 
union with Poland, though only 54 per cent. of the communes 
showed a majority for Germany. The voting did not follow purely 
racial lines, but was influenced also by economic considerations. The 

1 The Council of the League of Nations agreed to a scheme by which Memel became 
an autonomous district within Lithuania with freedom of transit for Poland, a deci- 
sion eventually embodied in a Convention. On March 22, 1939, an agreement was 


signed between the German and Lithuanian Governments providing for the incorpora 
tion of Memel in the Reich, a free zone in the port being assigned to Lithuania. 
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plebiscite was followed by a period of great disorder and some 
fighting. Eventually, in view of the distribution of the votes, the 
Council of the League of Nations—not without serious differences 
between Members on the course to be followed—recommended the 
division of the plebiscite area, leaving the important centres of 
Katowice and Krolewska Huta on the Polish side. Eventually, in 
1922, agreement was reached between Poland and Germany for 
Joint Commission control of the industrial unit in the region between 
Beuthen, Gleiwitz, Katowice, and Krolewska Huta. The partition 
gave Poland about three-quarters of the coal production, 70 per cent. 
of the lead and tin production, and about half of the steel industry. 
It left large minority populations on each side of the frontier. Joint 
Commission control worked well until recently, when increasing 
tension between the two countries made the position difficult. 

The proposal for the inclusion of the whole of the Danzig—Mlawa-— 
Warsaw railway was not carried, because it passed through the 
Marienwerder district, which was regarded as indubitably part of 
East Prussia (the Marienwerder decision was reinforced by a plebis- 
cite resulting in a German majority). Danzig was not assigned to 
Poland, but became a Free City under a League of Nations Commis- 
sioner. The effect of the decision on Danzig was discussed in a recent 
number of this Bulletin (May 29, 1939, vol. xvi, no. 16), and the 
developments which followed are in any case fresh in the minds of 
every reader. 

East Galicia, with a large Ukrainian population, had declared its 
independence in 1918, It subsequently united with Greater Ukraine 
during the brief existence of that State. In 1919 it was occupied by 
the Poles. The country was involved in the struggle of 1919 and 1920 
over the Ukraine. The old frontier between Austrian Galicia and 
Russian Ukraine was re-established by the Treaties of Riga, 1920 
and 1921. In December 1919 the Council of Ambassadors had allotted 
the province to Polish sovereignty for a period of 25 years on the 
understanding that Poland would provide autonomy. No such 
autonomy was, however, provided. On March 14, 1923, the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors recognized Poland’s de facto eastern, north- 
eastern, and south-eastern frontiers including the Galician boundary. 

Poland had also laid claim, on ethnological grounds, to the im- 
portant coking-coal mining region of Teschen, formerly part of 
Austrian Silesia, and to the formerly Hungarian districts of Orava 
and SpiS (Zips). The larger western part of Teschen was eventually 
assigned by the Conference of Ambassadors on July 28, 1920, to 
Czechoslovakia, and the eastern, where the Vistula rises, to Poland. 
The coal-mines were in Czechoslovakian territory, but arrangement 
was made for the supply of coking-coal to Polish undertakings. 
Small parts of the Orava and Spi§ districts in the Carpathians were 
allotted to Poland. 

The Peace Conference, as already pointed out, was unable to fix 
Poland’s eastern frontiers with Russia. Nevertheless, the Commission 
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for Poland examined the question, and in Dec. I919 suggested a 
provisional frontier which was accepted by the Supreme Council 
without prejudice to the final allottment of territory farther east. 
This was extended on Sept. 20, 1920, to the Polish-Lithuanian 
frontier. The “‘ Curzon Line ”’, as this suggested frontier came to be 
known, ran some distance to the west of the frontier which the Poles 
were at that time holding in the conflict with Russia, and the district 
of Vilna was on the Russian side. A strong offensive against the 
Soviets brought Polish troops to Kiev, but a Russian counter- 
offensive almost reached Warsaw. There the Russians suffered a 
severe reverse on Aug. 16-24 at the hands of Pilsudski, who drove 
them back beyond Minsk and Brest-Litovsk. In one of the worst 
moments of the conflict the Allies had advised Poland to retire to the 
Curzon Line, but this advice was not taken, and the Poles presently 
found themselves in a stronger position to negotiate. A preliminary 
peace was signed at Riga on Oct. 12, 1920, and the final treaty at 
the same place on March 18, 1921. 

Poland’s eastern frontier, as fixed by the treaty, ran from the 
Latvian border to Dzwina and continued to about 18 miles west of 
Minsk, across the Pripet marshes, and some 70 miles east of Pinsk, 
then almost due south and south-west to Ostrog, then south following 
the course of the river Zbrucz up to its junction with the Dniester. 

Thus the new Polish Republic occupied much of the territory of 
the Polish Commonwealth as it existed in 1772. Territories in the 
north-east, where the old Commonwealth had extended to the Gulf 
of Riga (though not to Riga itself) fell to the new Baltic States. A 
large part of White Russia in the valleys of the Upper Dnieper, the 
Beresina, and the Pripet, and a large part of the Ukraine, where the 
eighteenth-century Polish border ran nearly to Kiev, had become 
Russian. On the south the boundary of the new Poland was perhaps 
rather more favourable than in the eighteenth century. On the north 
Danzig became a Free City, and the enclave of Ermeland in East 
Prussia remained German. 

Thus the new Poland still had a large territory, and the diminutions 
as compared with Poland before the partitions were principally in 
areas peopled mainly by Lithuanians, Letts, White Russians, and 
Ukrainians, the inclusion of whom would have increased the already 


large national minorities in Poland. 
M. B. 


FINLAND AND THE AALAND ISLANDS 


THE Aaland Islands, the status of which in connexion with the negotia- 
tions between the U.S.S.R. and Finland is causing anxiety, owe their 
strategic importance to the fact that the archipelago forms a kind of 
bridge across the Gulf of Bothnia between Sweden and Finland. The 
islands had been attached to the Swedish Crown for centuries until in 
1809 they were ceded with the Grand Duchy of Finland to Russia, giving 
the latter country an important point d’appui in the Baltic. 

The Aaland Convention of March 30, 1856, an annex to the Treaty of 
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Paris between Russia, France, and Great Britain, provided for the 
demilitarization of the Archipelago, but Sweden was not a party to 
this treaty. When Finland declared her independence in Dec. 1917, 
the Aalanders claimed the right of free determination. They received 
extensive local autonomy from the Finnish Government. Severe tension 
developed between Sweden and Finland over the question of sovereignty, 
which was brought by Great Britain before the Council of the League 
of Nations in June, 1920. The Council referred it to a Commission of 
jurists, whose findings were reported to a commission of three members. 
Eventually, on June 24, 1921, the Council decided that sovereignty 
undoubtedly rested with Finland; they made certain recommendations 
on administrative and other questions, and arranged for the preparation 
of a new neutralization Convention.' 

This Convention was signed by Sweden and Finland and other Powers 
on Oct. 20, 1921, and ratifications were exchanged on April 6, 1922 (text 
in British White Paper Cmd. 1680 of 1922). The Convention provided 
inter alia for freedom of “‘ innocent passage ’’ for warships in peace time, 
but in war the zone was to be neutral, and Finland might enforce 
neutrality by laying mine-fields ; it further provided that the Convention 
was not to be invalidated by any change in the status quo in the Baltic. 
(For an account of these events see Survey of International Affairs 1920-3, 
O.U.P. 1925, pp. 234-8.) 

In Jan. 1939 negotiations between the Swedish and Finnish Govern- 
ments on the refortification of the islands began in Stockholm. The Finns 
represented that demilitarization had created a serious gap in Finnish 
defences. Both Powers feared the danger of a coup by one of the Great 
Powers, which might jeopardize the defence of both countries. They 
agreed that modification of the 1921 Convention was imperative, and 
desired that the demilitarized area should not include the whole archi- 
pelago, but should leave some of the southern islands outside it, notably 
Kékar, Bjérka, and Lagskar, so that these could be equipped with coastal 
and anti-aircraft batteries, &c. The results of the Stockholm Conference 
were communicated to the signatories of the 1g2r Convention, who all 
signified their assent. The Soviet Union, though not a signatory, was also 
approached, but the Tass Agency stated in Moscow on May 1939, that the 
Soviet Government had asked the League of Nations to delay consideration 
of revision on the ground that insufficient explanation had been given to 
Moscow ; they argued that islands situated so near the entrance of the 
Gulf of Finland might, if militarized, be used in time of war to close the 
entrance and exit to Soviet ships. 

In view of the determined opposition by the U.S.S.R., and after a sharp 
speech made by M. Molotoff on the Russian interests involved, the Swedish 
Government decided (June 2) to withdraw their proposal in the Riksdag 
for sharing in the fortification of the southern Aaland Islands, and in Fin- 
land also action was deferred pending direct negotiations with the U.S.S.R. 

After the outbreak of war, on Sept. 7, 1939, the President of Finland 
issued a decree in accordance with the 1921 Convention forbidding 
belligerent warships to enter Aaland by territorial waters. 


' For a full account of the Finnish and the Swedish cases see the Report entitled The Aland 
Islands Question, presented to the Council of the League of Nations (Council Document B 7, 
Geneva, April 16, 1921); and the Report by the Secretary-General to the First Assembly 
on the work of the Council in the Records of the Assembly, Plenary Meetings, Geneva 1920. 
rhe first of these contains a detailed history of foreign intervention in 1918, and of the 
troubled internal situation before the final settlement was reached. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S REVIEW OF THE 
SITUATION ON OCT. 3 


ON Oct. 3 the Prime Minister, reviewing the war situation in Parliament, 
said that the Agreement between Germany and Russia and the subsequent 
partition of Poland did not affect the policy of the Government, which was 
to mobilize the resources of the Empire for the effective prosecution of 
the war. Though the invasion of Poland was the immediate cause of the 
war, the fundamental cause was the intolerable nature of a state of affairs 
in which the “nations of Europe were faced with the alternative of jeo- 
pardizing their freedom or of mobilizing their forces at regular intervals 
to defend it”’. 

With regard to the expected Russo-German proposals for the cessation 
of hostilities, whatever they might be, he said that no threat would ever 
induce Great Britain or France to abandon the purpose for which they 
had entered on the struggle. In view of recent history no mere assurances 
from the German Government could be accepted. Any proposals made 
would be examined, but they would be tested from that point of view. 
No one desired to continue the war for an unnecessary day, but public 
opinion in Great Britain and, he was satisfied, in France, demanded that 
“the rule of violence shall cease and the word of Governments, once 
pledged, must henceforth be kept”. 

Mr. Chamberlain proceeded to summarize the work of the Royal Air 
Force and the activities of the British Navy, and stated that trade to and 
from British ports was increasing; between Sept. 11 and Sept. 20, 1,485 
vessels with a gross tonnage of 3,679,000 tons entered or cleared from 
U.K. ports. Losses by submarine action or by mines affected 1-75 per cent. 
of total tonnage. Between Sept. 20 and Sept. 24 3 ships were lost, but 
since that date, for over a week, no British ship had been sunk by a sub- 
marine. The menace of a German raider operating in the South Atlantic, 
which had sunk a British ship, would be dealt with according to pre- 
arranged plans. 

A sinister development of the U-boat warfare was the German announce- 
ment that all British merchantmen would be regarded as warships. The 
illegal methods already used and the present threat underlined the im- 
portance of providing British shipping with adequate defence, which was 
being done. Further evidence of unrestricted U-boat warfare was the 
sinking since the outbreak of war of 7 neutral ships by submarines; in 
addition, 8 ships had been sunk by mines or bombing. In reply to reiterated 
misstatements in German broadcasts, claiming the sinking in the North 
Sea, on Sept. 26, of an aircraft-carrier, the Ark Royal (later changed in the 
German broadcasts to Glorious or even Furious), he said these ships were 
carrying on; no British warship had been sunk. The only casualties were 
suffered by German aircraft, 4 German prisoners being in their hands. 

To an earlier statement on the assistance given by the Dominions h¢ 
added that other parts of the Empire were also giving assistance. New- 
foundland was recruiting some hundreds of men from their fishing fleets 
for the Royal Navy, and Southern Rhodesia had mobilized and was 
providing officers and men for land and air warfare outside her own 
border. 


With regard to home affairs Mr. Chamberlain said national registration 
was working smoothly. Changes made in connexion with the Ministry 0! 
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Information included a reversion to the pre-war practice by which press 
representatives were able to go directly to the Government Departments 
for news, but the mechanical and other arrangements for the receipt and 
distribution of news at the building where the Ministry of Information was 
housed would continue to be used. The responsibility for censorship, like 
the responsibility for news and its distribution, must rest with the De- 
partments concerned. Sir Walter Monckton had been appointed Controller 
of Censorship, and he would also supervise the central communication of 
news to the press. 

In replying to the discussion which followed the Prime Minister assured 
Mr. Lloyd George that he saw no reason at all why the House “should not 
have ample opportunity for seeing any proposals of peace that may be put 
forward and of considering them and of hearing from the Government what 
they recommend the House to approve by way of an answer”. 


LORD HALIFAX’S STATEMENT OF OCT. 4 
IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


ON Oct. 4 the Foreign Secretary made a statement in the House of Lords, 
in which he said that Russian policy was a matter in which he and others 
could certainly speculate, but at that stage he was not sure that it was 
profitable for any one to do so. They would be glad to see friendly rela- 
tions between Russia and Turkey, which they believed need not in any 
way conflict with the closest relations between Britain and Turkey, and 
Turkey and France. 

After declaring that the Government would recognize as the legal 
Government of Poland the Government established in France, he dealt 
with their guarantee to Poland. It was quite true that the aggression of 
Germany called into play the obligations they had assumed towards 
Poland, but Britain’s cause would be incomplete unless they bore in mind 
the reasons for these obligations. 

Some might say that Britain had accepted them in her own national 
self-interest, and in one sense that was true, since German policy, so far 
as it had for its purpose the domination of other countries and the destruc- 
tion of their independence, had logically enough to proceed by one country 
at a time, so that it was quite reasonable for everybody who might feel 
themselves threatened to draw together for common defence. 

People had watched the persecution in Germany, and seen its extension 
to Austria and Czechoslovakia, and they feared, as had been the case, 
that they would see the same treatment meted out to Poland. 

Each of these acts had signified a continuous reversion to the way of 
violence in international dealing, and the attempt by Germany to force 
all who might be drawn under the merciless control of a party Government 
in Germany to surrender all their liberty of life and of conscience under 
pain of every kind of persecution. As to this, Lord Halifax said: 

“Whatever differences there might have been, here or elsewhere, on 
issues of policy during the last months or years, there can be no difference 
of view among kindly, decent-living people of whatever nationality that 
these things do bring shame on the Government that contrived so to 
maintain themselves in power, and if the world were to permit a con- 
tinuance of these things it would be accepting the kind of moral suicide 
which, indeed, by its own acquiescence in them, it would have deserved.” 
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That was why Britain and France had decided to fight, and, ‘“‘it is 
indeed true”, he went on, “that the things against which we fight are 
surely evil, and there can be no hope for the world or for the life of the 
nations until the lesson is learned that that way will not be tolerated”. 

They were fighting for causes vital not only to themselves but to all 
those who loved liberty, and in which they could hardly fail to be sup- 
ported by the sympathy and good will of many nations who were no less 
passionately devoted to the things they sought to defend than they were 
themselves. 


It was suggested that peace proposals might be made, but if they were, 
he could not anticipate their nature. Whatever their nature, however, 
they fell to be considered with reference to three circumstances—the 
conditions in which they were offered, the Government by which they 
were put forward, and the security that might be held to attach to any 
agreement which might be reached. 

It had already been indicated that the proposals might be put forward 
under a veiled threat, and there was no more perilous proceeding than to 
negotiate under the threat of force. On the other hand, the German 
Government had so often broken its promises and repudiated documents 
it had signed, that “if, in place of threats, it is sought to satisfy us with 
assurances, it is necessary to say that assurances from the present German 
Government are not enough”’. 

These were not favourable auspices, but if and when they received 
proposals they would examine them with care, and “‘measure them against 
the principles for which we have taken up arms. I certainly do not rule 
out the suggestion that it might be a possible and desirable opportunity 
for some reasoned statement of the position adopted by this country before 
the world.” 

No one wanted the war to go on an hour longer than was necessary, 
and the British Government had always made it plain that once violence 
and bad faith in international relations were laid aside they were ready 
and anxious to join hands with others, including Germany, in the work 
of real world reconstruction. But it was impossible to make any progress 
to that end unless there was security, and unless countries could be released 
from the perpetual fear of Germany. The first duty remained: that of 
securing conditions under which that rule of violence no longer operated, 
and under which the pledged word of Governments might again be held 
worthy of trust. Anything less could only afford Europe an uneasy period 
of armistice, and in no way bring back any peace worthy of the name. 


HERR HITLER’S ADDRESS TO THE REICHSTAG 


ON Oct. 6 Herr Hitler addressed a special session of the Reichstag on the 
subject of the conquest of Poland and the tasks that now awaited them 
in order to secure a settled peace. 

He began with an account of the Polish campaign in which, among 
other claims, he stated that he had done everything possible to spare the 
civilian population of Warsaw, and declared that the Polish “ generalis- 
simo”’ had ‘‘turned the city itself into a fortress and invited the entire 
population to participate in the contest”. 

After extolling the achievements of the army and belittling the Polish 
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efforts at resistance, he announced that the number of their own dead 
and wounded was “‘scarcely 5 per cent. of the total which we feared at 
the beginning of the campaign”. The dead, of all three Services, numbered 
10,572, the wounded 30,322, and the missing 3,400. 

The result of the struggle was the destruction of all the Polish armies, 
and ‘‘now 694,000 prisoners have begun to march towards Berlin”. 

He attributed the collapse of the “so-called State” in so short a time 
to the fact that it was a creation of Versailles: what had already been 
shown incapable of existence in preceding centuries was artificially re- 
created, in defiance of an experience of almost five hundred years. He 
went on to accuse the Poles of maltreating and suppressing their national 
minorities, and declared that the régime was never supported by more 
than 15 per cent. of the total population. After outlining the many 
attempts he had made to reach an agreement with the Polish Government 
he referred again to the persecution of the German minority, asserting 
that ‘during the few years until 1922 over one and a half million Germans 
were compelled to leave their former homes”’. 

In explanation of the reasons the Polish Government had declined to 
discuss his proposals he declared first, that “it was no wish of the 
Chauvinist forces which stood behind it to settle the Danzig question”’ ; 
on the contrary, these forces cherished hopes of acquiring German territory 
up to the Oder, and even in the end to the Elbe ; and second, the guarantee 
given to Poland by France and Great Britain. As soon as it knew itself 
in possession of this guarantee a real régime of terror began for the 
minorities. 

As examples of the terrible fate of “these hundreds of thousands of 
Germans” he declared that “‘townships with hundreds of German in- 
habitants have no male population left. They have been exterminated. 
In other townships violence has even been done to the women, many of 
whom have been murdered”’, and he went on to refer to the many warn- 
ings which Germany had given to Poland to stop the continual shooting 
and torturing of Germans. 

Herr Hitler then turned to their relations with Russia, referring to “the 
identity of the views which have emerged in the two countries with regard 
to the shaping of their mutual relationships’”’. The conclusion of the non- 
aggression pact marked the turning-point in the whole of Germany’s 
foreign policy, and the two countries now would together deprive the 
most dangerous parts of Europe of their threatening character. This led 
him to repudiate the charge that Germany was struggling to secure world 
hegemony. The agreement showed that all the assumptions as to her aims 
in the direction of the Urals, Ukraine, Rumania, and so on were only 
“an abortion of the morbid imagination of the worried advocates of world 


freedom”’. 


He then described the purposes and tasks resulting from the collapse 
of Poland ; i.e. (1) establishment of a frontier corresponding to historical, 
ethnographical, and economic facts; (2) the appeasement of the whole 
area with a view to restoring law and order to a tolerable extent ; (3) abso- 
lutely to vouchsafe the security not only of the territory of the Reich 
but of the whole zone of interests ; (4) the reconstruction of economic life 
and communications, and thus of the development of culture and civiliza- 
tion; and (5)—the most important task—to bring about a new order of 
ethnographical relationships, i.e. a resettlement of nationalities, which 
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would result as a final consequence of this development in the establish- 
ment of better lines of division than those of to-day. 

The whole of East and South-East Europe, he said, was “partly filled 
up with splinters of German nationality that cannot be maintained. . , , 
It is Utopian to believe it possible to assimilate without difficulty these 
members of a nation of high value’, and it was therefore very necessary 
to carry out a resettlement of this area. F 

After a reference to the utter failure of the League to revise any of 
the clauses in the Versailles Treaty, he went on: “‘I object strongly when 
a foreign statesman gets up and says I break my word because I have now 
carried out these revisions. On the contrary, I have carried out my 
solemn word, which I pledged to the German people, to put an end to the 
Versailles Treaty and to restore its natural vital rights to a great nation. 
The extent to which I have restored these vital rights is modest . . . more- 
over, I have attempted in all the demands that I made always to obtain 
revision by means of negotiation. ... I solemnly declare that these rights 
of ours are strictly limited.” 

After blaming the democracies for “‘the insecurity which to-day weighs 
on the nations and their system of living together” he turned to the treaties 
with the Baltic States. Germany’s interests there were of a purely economic 
nature. With all the other neighbouring countries her relations were good ; 
the frontiers with Italy, Yugoslavia, and Hungary were unalterable, while 
Slovakia had ‘“‘herself expressed a desire for Germany to help her into 
existence. Her independence has been recognized by the Reich and has 
not been infringed.”’ He had tried to take the poison out of their relations 
with France, and as for Great Britain, it had been one of the aims of his 
life to bring the two nations together. 

Before he attained power Central Europe had been in a state of chaos. 
This “‘ phenomenon of decadence” had now been removed, and it had thus 
been demonstrated that “this Central European space is only able to 
survive in unison and that he who divides it commits a crime against 
millions of men. To have removed this crime is no breach of a given word, 
but my honour, my pride, and a great historical achievement.” 


He then asked “why should there be any war in the West?’ The 
Poland of the Versailles Treaty would never rise again—‘‘two of the 
greatest States in the world guarantee that”. Moreover, the elimination 
of those two States from that area would only result in endless chaos. 
The ability of the Western Democracies to bring about orderly conditions 
had not been reasonably proved anywhere, and further, it would be sense- 
less to destroy millions of human lives and hundreds of millions of property 
to re-erect a framework which was regarded as an abortion by all who were 
not Poles. 

If the war was really to be waged to give Germany a new régime, then 
millions of men would be sacrificed, and the German Reich would not 
break to pieces. No, this war would not settle any problems at all. 


Two questions were at issue: (i) the regulation of the problem arising 
from the dismemberment of Poland; and (ii) the problem of dealing with 
those international anxieties which made the political and economic life 
of nations so difficult. 

He then defined Germany’s aims in “‘the space recognized as a sphere 
of German interests” as: (a) to create a Reich frontier which corresponded 
to the historical, ethnographical, and economic realities; (b) to regulate 
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the whole living space according to nationalities. This meant the solution 
of the nationality problems, which extended into virtually all countries 
in South-Eastern Europe; (c) to try to solve the Jewish problem; (d) to 
reconstruct economic life and traffic to the benefit of all those living in 
that space; (e) to guarantee the security of that empire space; (f) to 
establish a new Polish State which by its structure and leadership would 
give a guarantee that neither a new centre of conflict directed against 
Germany would come into being, nor that a focus of intrigues would be 
created against Germany and Russia. 

These tasks could be discussed at a conference, but they could never 
be solved there. The European States ought to be grateful that Germany 
and Russia were prepared to transform “‘this area of disturbance” into 
a zone of peaceful development. For Germany such a task would mean 
that she would have her hands full for the next fifty years. 

For the second task, far the most important, it was, he said, necessary 
that: 

(1) ‘There should be absolute clarity with regard to the aims of the 
European States in the sphere of foreign policy. As far as Germany is 
concerned it can be stated that the Reich Government is prepared to 
make its aims in the sphere of foreign policy perfectly clear without any 
reservations. 

“First of all, we want to say that we consider the Versailles Treaty 
extinct, and that the German Government, and with it the entire German 
nation, see no reason and no cause for any further revision except for the 
demand for such colonial possessions as are due to the Reich and corre- 
spond to it. This means, in the first place, the restoration of the German 
colonies. This request, let it be noted, is not dressed up in the form of 
an ultimatum backed by force. It is simply a claim based on political 
justice and economic reason. 

(2) ‘‘To facilitate the exchange of productions it is necessary to attain 
a new ordering of markets and a definitive regulation of currencies, thus 
removing step by step the obstacles to free trade. 

(3) “The most important condition for the real prosperity of European 
and extra-European economies is the creation of an absolutely guaranteed 
peace and a feeling of security among all the peoples. This requires not 
only a final sanctioning of the status of Europe but also the reduction of 
armaments to a reasonable and economically tolerable extent.”’ 


It was necessary to define clearly the applicability and use of certain 
modern weapons capable of striking at any time into the heart of any 
nation and so causing a lasting feeling of insecurity. It must be possible, 
he went on, to define the use of gas, of submarines, and also the nature 
of contraband in such a manner that war could be deprived of its terrible 
character of a fight against women and children. The realization of the 
wish of every responsible statesman to see the prosperity of his people 
was possible only in the framework of the general collaboration of the 
nations of Europe, and to attain this collaboration ‘‘the great nations 
must come together and hammer out and guarantee a comprehensive 
agreement which will give to all a feeling of security and quiet and peace”’. 

It was impossible for such a conference to work amid the roar of guns 
or under the pressure of mobilized armies. 

The maintenance of the present position in the West was unthinkable ; 
every day claimed more victims. The war of destruction would not be 
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limited to the Continent. It would extend far overseas. There were no 
longer any islands. The property of the European peoples would be blown 
up, and there would be cemeteries and ruins everywhere. ‘I make this 
declaration ’’, he concluded, “only because I very naturally desire to spare 
my people sufferings. But should the views of Churchill and his following 
prevail, then this declaration will be my last. We should then fight. . . . 
Let us hope that the people and their leaders who are of the same opinion 
will say the word of peace. Let those repulse my hand who regard war 
as the better solution.” 


STATEMENT BY THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 


ON Oct. 6 a statement regarding Herr Hitler’s speech was issued on the 
authority of the British Government. This read: 

“Herr Hitler’s Reichstag speech in its full text was only available in 
London in the course of the afternoon, and it has therefore not been 
possible to give it more than a preliminary examination. 

“The speech is divided into two parts. The first, which is mainly a 
survey of past events, abounds in perversions of the truth which will be 
readily recognized by the people of this country, and indeed, of the whole 
world. Thus, the claim that humane methods of warfare have been em- 
ployed in Poland has been refuted by statements in Parliament and by 
the report of the United States Ambassador in Warsaw. 

“The world has already formed its own judgement about the alleged 
request of the Czechs to be incorporated in the Reich ; while Herr Hitler's 
statement that he has never broken his promise only shows that words 
have for him a meaning totally different from that commonly attached 
to them. 

“Herr Hitler says that in the year 1598 an Englishman spoke of the 
cruelty and moral licentiousness of the Poles, and claims that recent 
events show that the Polish State was lacking in any national, historic, 
cultural, or moral foundation. This was not Herr Hitler’s view when he 
said in his Reichstag speech on May 21, 1935: “We recognize the Polish 
State as the home of a great patriotic nation with the understanding and 
cordial friendship of avowed nationalists.’ 

“In a further passage Herr Hitler complains that ‘for many years 
aims have been attributed to German foreign policy which at best might 
have been expected from the imagination of a schoolboy’. 

“If misapprehension there has been, it can only be attributed to Herr 
Hitler’s open aspirations for world domination in Mein Kampf, to his 
utterances since he came into power, and, still more, to his acts. 

“Finally, the reported suggestions that Great Britain is responsible for 
the war have no foundation in fact. On the contrary, the efforts of his 
Majesty’s Government to preserve peace during the successive crises 
brought about by Germany during the last two years are well known and 
recognized by the whole world. 


“The second part of the speech contains what Herr Hitler describes as 
a few more proposals for peace. In their present form these proposals are 
in many respects vague and obscure, but it is noted that they contain no 
suggestion of reparation for the wrongs done by Germany to other peoples. 

‘Nevertheless, they will, as has been declared by the Prime Minister and 
the Foreign Secretary, be subjected to careful examination in consultation 
with the Governments of the Dominions and the French Republic. 
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‘But it is necessary to remember two things: (1) That ne peace pro- 
posals are likely to be found acceptable which do not effectively free 
Europe from the menace of aggression ; and, (2) That assurances given 
by the German Government in the past have on so many occasions proved 
worthless, that something more than words will be required to-day to 
establish the confidence which must be an essential basis of peace.” 


A SEMI-OFFICIAL FRENCH STATEMENT 

On the same day a semi-official statement was issued in Paris in the 
following terms: 

‘In well-informed circles Herr Hitler’s speech is regarded as corre- 
sponding to what informed opinion had expected from him. It will dis- 
appoint those who thought they would find in it new, substantial, and 
precise proposals. 

“If one leaves on one side old themes, one finds that his speech is 
marked by some peculiar characteristics. 

‘First, there was the cynicism with which Hitler has not hesitated to 
insult Poland, not only its leaders but its soldiers. Then came an apologia 
and exaltation of himself to a degree to which he has never before reached 

‘My prestige, my pride, my work’ are words which recur constantly. 

“But the tone of the speech remains as forced and demagogic as the 
expression of this pride appears facile. 

“His attack against British Ministers is becoming a personal affair, as 
was the case formerly with his attacks against Dr. Schuschnigg and Dr. 
Benés, but when he addresses Germany he endeavours by grandiloquent 
and frenzied speeches to make her accept the catastrophies towards which 
he is leading her. 

“Without intending to, he gives an explanation of his lies and the 
renewed violation of his oaths on every occasion and for each nation by 
asserting to an enthusiastic assembly that he has kept the only promise 
which has any value to him, his word to the German people to destroy 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

“It is in this light that one must judge the statements, mingled with 
threats, with which he ends his speech by placing peace under the protec- 
tion of the German God. 

‘‘A formal notice addressed to other Powers to yield to every German 
command and the desire for the exploitation of Central and Eastern Europe 
as the colonial domain; these are the bases on which Hitler desires to 
found peace.” 


M. DALADIER’S BROADCAST ON OCT. 10 


ON Oct. 10 M. Daladier broadcast an address to the French nation, in 
which he dealt with the proposals made by Herr Hitler in his Reichstag 
speech. The main points in his statement were the following: 

‘For the past month,” he said, “‘our soldiers have been advancing into 
German territory. In the air our airmen and those of Great Britain have 
shown their bravery. 

‘Great Britain and France are mistresses of the sea, and as you know, 
history shows that those who hold the seas are always victorious. But 
England does not stop at giving us the support of her Fleet. She does 
not stop at sending every day to our front more and more airmen who 
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give repeated proof of their skill and valour. She is also rapidly sending 
to France her splendid youth and robust material. 

“T was told the other day that when in certain French districts the 
German wireless, pursuing its vain campaign to separate France from 
England, was saying that Great Britain wished to wage war with the 
blood of Frenchmen, the voice of the Stuttgart traitors was drowned by 
the uninterrupted rumble of the convoys taking soldiers and cannon of the 
British Army towards our frontiers. 

“The propaganda of facts is thus stronger than that of lies. 

“Tt is, moreover, the same in our national life, as you have certainly 
noticed yourselves. Here also events have destroyed many other attempts 
of enemy propaganda.” 

M. Daladier then referred to the French Communists’ “apologia for 
a peace of treason’’, and went on: “It is the dictators who massacre the 
Communist workers and then traffic with their chiefs. 

“It is with an even stronger faith in the people, in the common destiny 
of the country, that we now appeal to French brotherhood, which will 
enable us once again to weather ordeals and conquer dangers. 

“Neither France nor Great Britain has entered the war to conduct a 
kind of ideological crusade. Neither France nor Great Britain has entered 
the war in a spirit of conquest. They were obliged to fight because 
Germany wished to impose her domination on Europe. 

“Who will now believe that it was a question of Danzig and the Corridor 
or of the fate of German minorities. Germany has proved that she wanted 
either to subjugate Poland by trickery, or defeat her by iron and the 
sword. 

“After Austria, Czechoslovakia; after Czechoslovakia, Poland. All 
these conquests were but staged on the road which would have led France 
and Europe to the direst slavery. 

“TI know well that to-day you hear talk of peace—of a German peace—a 
peace which would but consecrate the victories of cunning or violence and 
would not hinder in the least the preparation of new conquests. Summed 
up, what does the latest Reichstag speech mean? It means this: ‘I have 
annexed Poland. I am satisfied. Let us stop fighting; let us hold a con- 
ference to consecrate my conquests and organize peace.’ 

“We have already heard this language before.”’ 
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France, M. Daladier went on, would not lay down her arms, taken up 
against aggression, until receiving certain guarantees of security which 
could not be called in question every six months. 

““How’’, he asked, “can this security exist either for us or for the world 
if a nation can be wiped by force off the map of Europe? What people can 
ever feel that it has any protection against aggression if every six months, 
in spite of a pledged word, it has to look on at the annexation or partition 
of another people which has equal rights to live free and independent ? 

“Tf peace is really wanted, a lasting peace which would give to every 
home, to every woman and child the joy of living, it is necessary first of all 
to appease consciences in revolt, to redress the abuses of force, to satisfy 
honestly the rights and interests of all peoples. 

“It is said that the fate of Poland only concerns two Powers. We reply 
that it interests in the first place the Poles. If it is desired to make a map of 
Europe without taking any account of those living realities—the people, 
their traditions and their needs—we reply that this would throw Europe 
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back into the revolutions and wars which have involved her in bloodshed 
for centuries. 

“If peace is really wanted—a lasting peace—it is necessary also to under- 
stand that the security of nations can only rest on reciprocal guarantees 
excluding all possibility of surprise and raising a barrier against all 
attempts at domination. If peace is really wanted, a lasting peace, it is 
necessary to understand, in short, that the time has passed when territorial 
conquests bring welfare to the conquerors. 

‘‘ After all her conquests, Germany begins the war with rations cards for 
bread, meat, milk, sugar, and many other commodities. We Frenchmen 
have a horror of all this thraldom. We want by our victory to create a 
Europe free from all the threats of aggression. 

‘| affirm, therefore, in your name, that we are fighting and that we will 
go on fighting, to obtain a final guarantee of security.” 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S REPLY TO HERR HITLER’S 
PROPOSALS OF OCT. 6 


ON Oct. 12 Mr. Chamberlain made a statement in Parliament in which 
he stated the position of the British Government with regard to the “ peace 
proposals” in Herr Hitler’s Reichstag speech. First, however, he asked the 
House to recall for a moment the background against which the proposals 
appeared ; and he then outlined the developments just previous to the 
German attack on Poland. He referred to the appeals made by President 
Roosevelt, the Pope, the King of the Belgians, the Queen of Holland, and 
Signor Mussolini, and the warning given to Herr Hitler by the British 
Government, and went on: “It is evident now that Herr Hitler was deter- 
mined to make war on Poland . . . on Sept. 1 he violated the Polish frontier 
and invaded Poland, beating down by force of arms and machinery the 
resistance of the Polish nation and army. As attested by neutral observers, 
Polish towns and villages were bombed and shelled into ruins, and civilians 
were slaughtered wholesale, in contravention, at any rate in the later 
stages, of all the undertakings of which Herr Hitler now speaks with pride 
as though he had fulfilled them.’’ He went on: “It is after this wanton 
act of aggression . . . that the German Chancellor now puts forward his 
proposals. 

“If there existed any expectation that in these proposals would be 
included some attempt to make amends for this grievous crime against 
humanity, following so soon upon the violation of the rights of the Czecho- 
Slovak nation, it has been doomed to disappointment. The Polish State 
and its leaders are covered with abuse. What the fate of that part of 
Poland which Herr Hitler describes as the German sphere of interest is to 
be does not clearly emerge from his speech, but it is evident that he regards 
it as a matter for the consideration of Germany alone, to be settled solely 
in accordance with German interests. The final shaping of this territory, 
and the question of the restoration of a Polish State are, in Herr Hitler’s 
view, problems which cannot be settled by war in the West, but exclusively 
by Russia on the one side and Germany on the other. 

‘We must take it, then, that the proposals which the German Chancel- 
lor puts forward for the establishment of what he calls ‘the certainty of 
European security’ are to be based on recognition of his conquests and his 
right to do what he pleases with the conquered. It would be impossible 
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for Great Britain to accept any such basis without forfeiting her honour 
and abandoning her claim that international disputes should be settled by 
discussion and not by force. 

‘The passages in the speech designed to give fresh assurances to Herr 
Hitler’s neighbours I pass over, since they will know what value should be 
attached to them by reference to the similar assurances he has given in 
the past. 

“It would be easy to quote sentences from his speeches in 1935, 1936, 
and 1938, stating in the most definite terms his determination not to annex 
Austria or conclude an Anschluss with her, not to fall upon Czecho- 
slovakia, and not to make any further territorial claims in Europe after 
the Sudetenland question had been settled in September, 1938. 

“Nor can we pass over Herr Hitler’s radical departure from the long- 
professed principles of his policy and creed as instanced by the inclusion 
in the German Reich of many millions of Poles and Czechs, in spite of his 
repeated professions to the contrary, and by the pact with the Soviet 
Union, concluded after his repeated and violent denunciations of Bol- 
shevism. 

‘This repeated disregard of his word and these sudden reversals of policy 
bring me to the fundamental difficulty in dealing with the wider proposals 
in the German Chancellor’s speech. The plain truth is that, after our past 
experience, it is no longer possible to rely upon the unsupported word of 
the present German Government. 

“It is no part of our policy to exclude from her rightful place in Europe 
a Germany which will live in amity and confidence with other nations. On 
the contrary, we believe that no effective remedy can be found for the 
world’s ills that does not take account of the just claims and needs of all 
countries, and whenever the time may come to draw the lines of a new peace 
settlement the British Government would feel that the future would hold 
little hope unless such a settlement could be reached through the method 
of negotiation and agreement. 

“It was not, therefore, with any vindictive purpose that we embarked 
on war, but simply in defence of freedom. It is not alone the freedom of 
the small nations that is at stake; there is also in jeopardy the peaceful 
existence of Great Britain, the Dominions, India, the rest of the British 
Empire, France, and, indeed, of all freedom-loving countries. 

“Whatever may be the issue of the present struggle, and in whatever 
way it may be brought to a conclusion, the world will not be the same world 
that we have known before. Looking to the future we can see that deep 
changes will inevitably leave their mark on every field of men’s thought 
and action, and if humanity is to guide aright the new forces that will be 
in operation all nations will have their part to play. 

“The Government knows all too well that in modern war between great 
Powers victor and vanquished must alike suffer cruel loss. But surrender 
to wrong-doing would spell the extinction of all hope and the annihilation 
of all those values of life which have, through centuries, been at once the 
mark and the inspiration of human progress. 

“We seek no material advantage for ourselves ; we desire nothing from 
the German people which should offend their self-respect. We are not 
aiming only at victory, but rather looking beyond it to the laying of a 
foundation of a better international system which will mean that war is 
not to be the inevitable lot of every succeeding generation. I am certain 
that all the peoples of Europe, including the people of Germany, long for 
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peace, a peace which will enable them to live their lives without fear, and 
to devote their energies and their gifts to the development of their culture, 
the pursuit of their ideals, and the improvement of their material prosperity. 

‘‘The peace which we are determined to secure, however, must be a real 
and settled peace, not an uneasy truce interrupted by constant alarms and 
repeated threats. What stands in the way of such a peace? It is the 
German Government, and the German Government alone, for it is they 
who, by repeated acts of aggression, have robbed all Europe of tranquillity 
and implanted in the hearts of all their neighbours an ever-present sense 
of insecurity and fear.”’ 


After referring to the complete agreement between their views and those 
of the Governments of France and Poland he went on: 

“T would sum up the attitude of the Government as follows. Herr 
Hitler rejected all suggestions for peace until he had overwhelmed Poland, 
as he had previously overthrown Czechoslovakia. Peace conditions can- 
not be acceptable which begin by condoning aggression. 

‘The proposals in the German Chancellor’s speech are vague and uncer- 
tain, and contain no suggestion for righting the wrongs done to Czecho- 
slovakia and to Poland. 

“Even if Herr Hitler’s proposals were more closely defined, and contained 
suggestions to right these wrongs, it would still be necessary to ask by what 
practical means the German Government intend to convince the world that 
aggression will cease and that pledges will be kept. Past experience has 
shown that no reliance can be placed upon the promises of the present 
German Government. Accordingly, acts—not words alone—must be forth- 
coming before we, the British peoples, and France . . . would be justified 
in ceasing to wage war to the utmost of our strength. 

“Only when world confidence is restored will it be possible to find—as 
we would wish to do with the aid of all who show goodwill—solutions of 
those questions which disturb the world, which stand in the way of dis- 
armament, retard the restoration of trade, and prevent the improvement 
of the well-being of the peoples. 

‘There is thus a primary condition to be satisfied. Only the German 
Government can fulfil it. If they will not, there can, as yet, be no new or 
better world order of the kind for which all nations yearn. 

‘The issue is therefore plain. Either the German Government must give 
convincing proof of the sincerity of its desire for peace by definite acts and 
by the provision of effective guarantees of its intention to fulfil its under- 
takings, or we must persevere in our duty to the end. It is for Germany to 
make her choice.”’ 


HERR HITLER’S SPEECH ON OCT. 10 


HERR HITLER opened the Winter Help Campaign on October 10 with 
a speech in Berlin which he began by saying that the idea of the institution 
was self-help. Other means were available, the possibility of taxation, for 
instance. But consciously they had chosen this way, and “‘ we also wanted 
to give each individual an insight into the real misery of many of the 
people. Our task shall be achieved, but every individual must realize that 
fortune and wealth have not come to all of us, nor will they.” 

Misery had always existed, but it was, perhaps, a relative conception ; 
those who had not set eyes on conditions abroad did not know how well 
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things were with them in Germany. There had always been misery, and 
there always would be misery. He went on: 

“Now fate has compelled us to take up arms for the safety of the Reich. 
Within a few weeks the State which, with the greatest impudence, believed 
that it could imperil German interests has been crushed. ... We do not 
know what the future has in store for us. But there is no power in the 
world which can again bring us to our knees. ... In no circumstances ° 
will the world see us capitulate. 

“TI have expressed our readiness for peace; Germany has no reason 
whatever for war with her Western opponents. They started this war for 
ridiculous reasons. If my proposals are rejected Germany is determined 
to accept the challenge and wage this war in one way or another. Before 
us is the eternal destiny of the German people. ... Nothing can turn us 
aside, nothing can stop us realizing our destiny. Whatever the others 
choose they shall have.” 

The times ahead of them would accelerate the process of Nazi unity 
and solidarity, and the war found them ‘“‘more prepared than ever to 
help our people in its struggle for existence”. After the great struggle a 
new national body must emerge. He went on: 

“What we must endure we shall endure. I hope that the others too 
will be able to endure as we do. The time will come when National 
Socialism will develop its whole strength in unifying and advancing the 
German nation. ... The decision lies with the others. For us there is 
only the grim determination to accept war and to fight it out to its final 
consequences. ... It must be possible for the German people to be able 
to live its own life according to its desire and its will, without being 
continually molested by others. It must be possible for Germany to obtain 


that space which the German people is justified in claiming—and which 


” 


it will claim—by virtue of its greatness and its numbers. 


SIR KINGSLEY WOOD’S STATEMENT ON OCT. 10 


THE British Secretary of State for Air described in the House of Commons 
on Oct. 10 the work of the Royal Air Force, and announced that arrange- 
ments had been made with Australia, Canada, and New Zealand for the 
rapid expansion on a co-operative basis of training organization and air- 
craft production in the Dominions. 

He began by referring to the speed and smoothness with which mobiliza- 
tion had been carried out, and with a tribute to the splendid spirit and 
morale of the Air Force. Reports of the actions fought so far had shown 
that the spirit and determination of the earlier generation of Britain’s 
flying men had been preserved unimpaired. The motto of one squadron, 
“TI spread my wings and keep my promise”, undoubtedly was the spirit 
and purpose of those brave men. 

The work of the Coastal Command had been unremitting and strenuous. 
By its very nature it was silent, and normally unspectacular ; it demanded 
continuous flying over the sea in all weathers, and the magnitude of the 
effort this Command had made could be judged by the fact that during the 
first four weeks it had flown on reconnaissance, anti-submarine, and convoy 
patrol about a million miles, and provided escorts for over 100 convoys. 

During the same period submarines were sighted by aircraft on seventy- 
two occasions, and thirty-four attacks made, some of which were un- 
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doubtedly successful. Further, the mere presence of an aircraft was 
sufficient to make a submarine submerge and remain submerged. 

He then referred to the numerous flights over German territory, during 
which vital military information had been gained and recorded. A complete 
photographic map of the Siegfried line had been made, and many photo- 
graphs taken from only a few hundred feet above the line went to its com- 
position. 

A few days previously their aircraft had flown the whole length of 
Germany from the Saar to the North Sea, and on to Heligoland, all without 
serious interruption, and then made safe landings at home. 


Turning to the question of recruitment, he said they were maintaining 
it on a voluntary basis, and the response had been magnificent. During 
the first fortnight after the outbreak of war 10,000 men were accepted 
for service, and they were maintaining waiting lists of many others, to 
be accepted as training facilities expanded. They were men of the highest 
quality. 
| As to the quality of the aircraft, their latest fighters were definitely 
better than their German counterparts. A specimen of the latest Messer- 
schmitt fighter had fallen intact into the hands of the French, so that 
they would be free to test their convictions at their convenience. 

As to German claims of British losses, some of them had been accurate, 
others grossly exaggerated. In the mysterious affair at Friedrichshafen, 
for instance, 8 French aircraft had been destroyed, according to the 
German report ; actually neither the British nor the French were respon- 
sible for this mythical raid. 

Sir Kingsley Wood then dealt with the general strategic plans, ‘‘designed 
to bring about the complete defeat of the enemy’. They had built up a vast 
productive machine for aircraft, and immediately war broke out the care- 
fully prepared plans for greatly increased production were put into effect ; 
they would mean in due course a rate of production over double the figure 
already reached. 

They were acting also in full co-operation with France in many of their 
production plans. Military aviation and production had recently made 
great strides there, and the efficiency of the personnel of her Air Force 
and the genius of her engineers and designers were of the first rank. 


After an appreciative reference to the part played by the Dominions 
and Colonies in air defence, he announced that the Government had put 
forward to the Australian, New Zealand, and Canadian Governments an 
outline of arrangements for the rapid expansion on a co-operative basis 
of the training organization for pilots, observers, and air gunners required, 
first, for the enlargement, and then for the maintenance of the Air Forces 
of the respective countries, this to be combined with an expansion of the 
production of aircraft in those Dominions. 

The Dominions Governments had signified their ready agreement in 
principle to these arrangements, and in each of them training-schools 
would be established. The more comprehensive and technical facilities 
required for advanced training would in the main be concentrated in 
Canada. 

The undertaking was one of great magnitude, and its development would 
result in a very great and rapid increase in the number of training-schools, 
and would ensure that the greatly increased requirements in trained 
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personnel were fully met. The aim was to achieve by co-operative effort 
Air Forces of overwhelming strength. 

A mission headed by Lord Riverdale was already on its way to Canada, 
to meet there corresponding missions from Australia and New Zealand 
to discuss the steps to be taken to bring the plan into execution as quickly 
as possible. 

For various reasons the South African Government did not consider 
the scheme applicable to the circumstances of the Union, and considered 
that their Air Force personnel should receive their full training at home. 
The Union authorities intended, however, to make their training as com- 
plete as possible, and to expand them to the fullest extent of their 
resources. 


MR. HORE BELISHA’S STATEMENT ON OCT. 11 


THE British Secretary of State for War described to the House of 
Commons on Oct. 11 the work of the Army, and gave some details of the 
British war effort up to that date. 

Altogether, he said, at the disposal of the Army in the United Kingdom 
alone, including Reservists and Militia, they had at the outbreak of war 
nearly one million men on whom they could call, but this would not be 
the limit of their effort. 

The Middle East had been strongly reinforced, and also the garrisons in 
other parts of the world. 

Within five weeks of the day war began they had transported to France 
158,000 men, at the same time creating their base and lines of communica- 
tion, to assure a regular flow of supplies of every sort, and to receive 
further contingents. The operation was completed without a casualty to 
any of the personnel. 

The number of vehicles transported to France was ovef 25,000, including 
tanks, some of which weighed 15 tons. Special ships were required to carry 
them, and special men to manipulate them. There were no less than fifty 
types of vehicles, and most of them required a different grade of fuel and 
lubricant ; great reserves had also to be conveyed and stored. 

Only 20 per cent. of the fighting troops were infantrymen, with 50 Bren 
guns, 22 anti-tank rifles, and other weapons as well with each battalion. 
Concluding this part of his review he said that the achievement should 
be recorded especially as evidence that the maritime might of Britain was 
unimpaired. 

After recalling how the ‘‘ menacing developments” in Europe had caused 
the plan for preparing 19 divisions, in April, to become a plan for 32, he 
went on to explain how they intended to proceed to meet future calls on 
their man-power. 

The age 20 to 22 classes were being called up in batches, and with each 
batch they were taking an additional quota of volunteers. Since the war 
began they had taken in, or were in process of taking, into the Army nearly 
50,000 volunteers ; in September they took in twice as many volunteers 
as militiamen, and the volunteers had been of all ages. 

There was now greater inducement than before to enter the Army in 
this way, as, apart from specialist appointments, virtually all commissions 
would be given from the ranks. The look-out for talent was continuous, 
and no one who wished to serve in the Army need consider his status 
minimized by starting at the bottom of the ladder. 
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For officers in the middle piece and for specialists they had other sources 
open: the Regular Army Reserve, the Territorial Reserve of Officers, and 
the Army Officers Emergency Reserve, the last a register from which 
they had since Sept. 3 taken 2,000 officers. It was of the essence of 
Reserves that they were not all used up at once. 

Further openings for the older men would be given in two new directions. 
They proposed to form Home Defence Battalions, and were already form- 
ing an Auxiliary Military Pioneer Corps to take over pioneer work both 
at home and oversea. All would be volunteers. 

At the same time they had tried to deal liberally with industry, and 
had temporarily released about 10,000 Regular Reservists. In addition, 
they would shortly release 12,000 Territorials. Meanwhile, the Army was 
training its own men to become technicians. 

Later, in reply to questions as to reserves, Mr. Hore-Belisha gave an 
assurance that they would send no divisions to France until they were 
satisfied that they could be kept in the field. He also said that the unity 
of command was assured. The British Army was under the French 
Command. The British C.-in-C. had the right to appeal to his own 
Cabinet, but he imagined it would not normally be necessary to exercise 
it, because the understanding was so complete, good, and wholehearted 
in every particular. 


THE SOVIET-LATVIAN PACT 


ON Oct. 5 a Pact of Mutual Assistance between Latvia and the U.S.S.R. 
was signed in Moscow. The published text of this reads: 

1. Both sides pledge themselves to universal, including military, assis- 
tance in case of a direct attack or threat of attack by any other European 
Power. This covers the sea borders of the Baltic Sea as well as the land 
frontiers adjoining the territory of Estonia or Lithuania. 

2. The Soviet Union promises to help the Latvian Army by supplying 
it with arms and war materials on advantageous conditions. 

3. Latvia grants the right to the Soviet Union to establish naval bases 
for the Russian Navy in the ports of Liepaja (Libau) and Ventspils 
(Windau), and to build several aerodromes for the Soviet Air Force accord- 
ing to special arrangements. Further, the Soviet Union is entitled, for the 
defence of the Gulf of Riga, to set up artillery bases along the coast between 
Ventspils and Pitrags (Petragge). At the naval bases and aerodromes the 
Soviet Union may maintain a certain number of troops, whose strength 
will be fixed in a separate agreement. 

4. Both partners undertake not to enter into any alliances or system of 
alliances directed against the other. Nothing in the Pact is to be allowed 
to impair the sovereign rights of the parties nor affect their internal régime, 
their economic and social system, or their other military measures. The 
naval bases or aerodromes granted to the Soviet Union remain the territory 
of the Latvian State. 

5. The Pact will come into force with the exchange of the ratification 
Notes which should take place within the next six days in Riga. The 
validity of the Pact is 10 years. 
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THE SOVIET-LITHUANIAN PACT 


THE Pact concluded on Oct. 10 between the Soviet and Lithuanian 
Governments was published in Moscow the next day. It opened with a 
declaration that it was based on the recognition of independent State 
existence, and non-intervention in the internal affairs of the other party. 

The contracting parties recognized that the Treaty of July 12, 1920, and 
the Pact of Non-Aggression of Sept. 28, 1926, continued to form the firm 
basis of their relations and undertakings, and were ‘‘convinced that a 
definition of the exact conditions of ensuring mutual security and a just 
settlement of the question of the State ownership of the city of Vilna and 
the Vilna region, unlawfully wrested from Lithuania by Poland, meets the 
interests of both”’. 

The published terms were :— 

1. The city and district of Vilna were transferred to Lithuania, the 
boundary with the Soviet Union being established by an appended map. 

2. The two Governments undertook to render each other every assis- 
tance, including military assistance, in the event of or menace of aggression 
against Lithuania as well as in a like event of aggression against the Soviet 
Union over Lithuanian territory on the part of any European Power. 

3. The Soviet Union undertook to render the Lithuanian Army assistance 
in armaments, &c., on favourable terms. 

4. The two Governments undertook jointly to effect the protection of 
the State boundaries of Lithuania. For this purpose the Soviet Union was 
granted the right to maintain at its own expense, at points established by 
mutual agreement, Soviet land and air armed forces of strictly limited 
strength. 

The exact locations of these forces and all other questions connected 
with their presence in Lithuania would be regulated by special agreements. 

5. In case of the menace of aggression against Lithuania or against 
Russia over Lithuanian territory the two parties would ‘immediately 
discuss the resulting situation and take all measures found necessary by 
mutual agreement to secure the inviolability of their territories”’. 

6. The two parties undertook not to conclude any alliances nor take 
part in any coalitions directed against either. 

7. The realization of this treaty ‘‘should not affect in any way’’ the 
sovereign rights of the two parties. The places of location of the Soviet 
forces in all circumstances remained a component part of the territory of 
Lithuania. 

8. The treaty was valid for 15 years, unless denounced by either side 
a year before expiry. 

g. The treaty was to come into force on the exchange of ratifications, 
to take place in Kaunas within 6 days. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS 


October 3 


The French communiqué reported the repulse of enemy raids east of 
the Moselle and east of the Saar. 

The Germans made several local attacks south of Saarlautern, which 
were described by the French as unsuccessful. 

The Petit Parisien stated that French troops were holding 100,000 acres 
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of enemy territory, and had in some places pushed the Germans back out 
of range of the Maginot Line. 

It was officially stated in Paris that 24 German fighter planes had been 
shot down in September with the loss of 8 French fighters. 

German warships took to a German port 5 Finnish, 2 Estonian, and 1 
Norwegian ship, captured off Oeland in the Baltic the previous day. 

It was learnt that 2 Swedish steamers had been captured on Oct. 1, 
and that a Belgian steamer had been sunk without warning in the Channel 
on the same day. 


October 4 


The German High Command reported that fighting was still taking 
place with isolated Polish detachments near the demarcation line. 

The French communiqués stated that patrols and ambushes had been 
carried out on various points of the front. An enemy raid south of Pir- 
masens was repulsed. 

A submarine had captured and brought into port a German merchant- 
man. 

The seven towns of Saarbriicken, Karlsruhe, Bergzabern, Pirmasens, 
Zweibriicken, Saarlouis, and Merzig were reported to have been evacuated, 
as they were all within range of the French guns. 

The Swedish steamer Korsholm was captured by a German warship, 
while carrying pulpwood, &c., to the U.S.A., and the capture of 3 other 
Swedish ships and one Estonian was also reported. 

The German High Command declared that a further 72 ships had been 
stopped since Sept. 30, and those carrying contraband taken to German 
ports. 


October 5 


In Poland the advance of the German forces eastward of the Vistula 
began. 

The German News Agency claimed that 23 enemy aircraft had been 
brought down on Sept. 30 on the Western front and over the North Sea, 
with the loss of only 5 German machines. 

The French communiqué stated that activity had been shown by 
reconnaissance parties of both sides. 

The repulse of a German raid south of Pirmasens was reported. 

The French forces were reported to have occupied the whole of the 
Borg forest, east of the Moselle and north-east of Perl. 

The Swedish steamer Korsholm was released, but 2 others were captured, 
en route for Holland with timber. The British ship Glen Farg of 876 tons 
was sunk by a submarine. 


October 6 


The German High Command announced the surrender near Kock (east 
of Deblin) of the “remnant” of the Polish Army, numbering about 25,000 
men, with 200 machine guns. 

The French communiqué reported the repulse of an attack on a post in 
the region east of Wissenbourg. 

A conference was held between General Gamelin, General Vuillemin, 
Sir Edmund Ironside, and Sir Cyril Newall, and ‘‘the meeting showed the 
complete identity of views existing between the two commands’’. 

The British Admiralty in a communiqué stated that its attention had 
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been drawn to the suggestion, emanating from Berlin, that the U.S. ship 
Iroquois was to be sunk “through a repetition of the circumstances which 
marked the loss of the S.S. Athenia’’. 

The Athenia had, of course, been sunk by a German U-boat, which was 
plainly seen by responsible survivors, no British submarine being within 
several hundred miles. “The fact that such suggestions should be made 
by the German Government’’, continued the statement, “enables us once 
again to realize and measure the criminal mentality of the Nazi Party 
leaders ; but it is surprising that an officer of the former Imperial German 
Navy like Admiral Raeder should demean his uniform by lending himself 
to such baseness.” 


October 7 


The French communiqués reported reconnaissance activity, especially 
south-west of Saarbriicken, and artillery actions on both sides between 
the Moselle and the Saar. 

The German High Command reported the bringing down of 2 French 
reconnaissance planes near Godesberg, with no German losses. 

Large German troop concentrations were reported to be taking place 
behind the Siegfried Line, particularly in the Saarlouis, Treves, and 
Bale areas. 

The French General Staff announced that 30,000 tons of merchandise 
intended for Germany had been detained by the Navy during the first 
week of October. 

The Dutch steamer Binnendijk was sunk in the English Channel. The 
crew were rescued. 


October 8 


The French communiqués reported that enemy patrols south-west of 
Saarbriicken had been driven back, and that the enemy had been repulsed 
when making a surprise raid in the area east of the Moselle. 

The Swedish steamer Vistula was sunk by a German submarine in the 
North Sea. 


October 9 


The French communiqués reported patrol activities during the night on 
both sides of the Lower Nied, and considerable enemy patrol activity 
between the Moselle and the Saar. 

At sea a French patrol boat had successfully attacked an enemy sub- 
marine. 

The press stated that all the German patrols and raiders, who had made 
many attempts on French outposts during the night, had been repulsed 
by machine-gun and rifle fire. 

Loud-speakers in the German front lines gave, in French, long extracts 
from Hitler’s speech. 

The British Admiralty announced that a German naval squadron haa been 
reported the previous day to the south-westward of Norway. “Our forces 
endeavoured to engage it, but darkness enabled the enemy to escape.” 
During the day repeated actions had taken place in the north-eastern 
areas of the North Sea between cruisers and destroyers and German 
bombers. No British ship had been damaged. Casualties to the enemy 
were unknown. 

It was afterwards learnt that three German military planes had landed 
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in Danish territory, and their crews had been interned. A fourth machine 
came down in Norway. 


October 10 


The French communiqués reported great activity by enemy patrols and 
reconnaissance units, particularly between the Moselle and the Saar. 
Several raids were repulsed. 

The Admiralty, in a fuller account of the North Sea operations, stated 
that the enemy squadron appeared to have turned back and in the night 
to have escaped. On the next morning, Oct. 9, a British destroyer sighted 
2 enemy aircraft and turned to fight them. Several bombs fell, but none of 
them near the ship, which drove off the planes, and ‘the aircraft may have 
been hit’’. 

In the afternoon a cruiser squadron was attacked, but no ship was 
damaged, and no casualties suffered. 

The German High Command reported that a “‘surprising bomb attack”’ 
was made the previous day on British naval units off the West coast of 
Norway. Several direct hits were made on British cruisers. The ensuing 
smoke and explosions showed that the German success was far and wide. 


October 11 
The French communiqués reported the repulse of strong enemy patrols 
south of Saarbriicken and of Pirmasens, and the continuation and increase 
of their activity between the Moselle and the Saar. 
Raiding parties attempted to pierce the French lines at several points, 
but were in every case unsuccessful. The French press also reported that 
all enemy attempts to obtain valuable information by air reconnaissance 


had been prevented. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty announced that, in the period Sept 24 
to Oct. 9, 5,809 tons of shipping had been sunk by enemy submarine, and 
that during the same period 13,615 tons had been captured from the 
enemy. (The liner Cap Norte, which left Pernambuco on Sept. 17.) 


October 12 


The French communiqué reported ambushes and patrols on both sides, 
and “‘our advance units were active, particularly in the region south of 
Saarbriicken. 

“For the first time since hostilities began German reconnaissance 
machines came over the French lines in fair numbers. They were met with 
heavy fire and driven back.” 

The French Ministry of Marine announced that the total amount of 
contraband goods destined for Germany seized up to date was 150,000 tons. 


October 13 


The French communiqués reported the repulse of enemy patrols during 
the night in the Warndt area, and stated that south of Pirmasens, during 
the day, the enemy had sent out several reconnaissance parties which 
were forced to withdraw without achieving any results. 

The press reported that 3 Messerschmitt fighters had been brought 
down by one French pilot. 

The Admiralty announced that 3 U-boats had been destroyed during 
the day: also that the British steamer Heronspool had been sunk by a 
U-boat. Her crew were saved by an American vessel. 
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The German wireless stated that 6 aeroplanes which had taken part in 
the attack on the British warships on Oct. g had failed to return to 
Germany. 


October 14 


The French communiqués reported quiet during the night, with artillery 
action east of the Moselle. During the day enemy patrols had been active 
west of the Saar and south of Zweibriicken ; they were repelled. 

The French military authorities announced that they had blown up 
the bridges over the Rhine at Wintersdorf, Drisach, and Neuenburg. 


The German High Command claimed the destruction of 3 enemy 
aeroplanes, with no German losses. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of H.M.S. Royal Oak, of 29,150 tons, 
with the loss of 810 lives. 

The British steamer Lochavon and the French vessels Bretagne and 
Louisiane were sunk by submarines. The Bretagne was carrying 125 
passengers, 2 of whom, and 5 members of the crew were killed. Many 
people, including women and children, were wounded by shell fire. A 
British warship rescued all on board and landed them at an English port. 

The Sneaton was sunk by a submarine in the Atlantic. One of the crew 


was killed. 


October 15 


The French communiqué reported that north-west of Wissembourg 
scouting parties had obtained the results aimed at. Bad weather had 
prevented much activity. French reconnaissance units were active over 
the whole front. 

A semi-official statement said that between Sept. 2 and Oct. 7 French 
aircraft carried out over 200 reconnaissance flights by day and 60 by night, 
with the loss of 8 fighters as against 24 German fighters destroyed or 
captured. 

The sinking by submarine was announced of the French steamer 
Emile Miguet. 

A Greek steamer was sunk by a submarine in the Atlantic. Two of the 
crew were killed and 7 wounded. 


October 16 


The German High Command, in the final communiqué from the Eastern 
front, announced that German troops had completed the occupation of 
the German zones of interest. 

The French communiqués reported great activity within the enemy 
lines during the night, and in the morning, on a front of some 4 miles, ‘‘the 
Germans launched an attack immediately to the East of the Moselle. 
They occupied the Schneeberg height, on which we had a light line of 
observation posts supported by land mines. Caught under our fire, the 
attack came to a halt, and the enemy even had to withdraw to the north 
of Apach, in which village they had momentarily penetrated.”’ 

Semi-official commentary in Paris pointed out that the attack did not 
surprise the French Command, which had taken every precaution and 
evacuated its outposts, including those of the Schneeberg height. 
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German reports stated that 2 Allied aeroplanes had been brought down 
between Frankfurt and Mainz. 

The British Air Ministry announced that a successful reconnaissance had 
been carried out during the night over Northern and Central Germany. 

A joint communiqué issued by the British Air Ministry, the Admiralty, 
and the Ministry of Home Security stated that “between 9 a.m. and 
1.30 p.m. several German aircraft reconnoitred Rosyth. At about 2.30 a 
series of bombing raids began, directed at the ships lying in the Forth, 
and were conducted by about a dozen machines. All the batteries opened 
fire on the raiders, and the R.A.F. fighter squadron ascended to engage 
them. 

‘‘No serious damage was done to any of H.M. ships. One bomb glanced 
off the cruiser Southampton, causing slight damage near her bow, and 
sank the Admiral’s barge and a pinnace, which were moored empty along- 
side. This was the first hit which German aircraft have made during the 
war upon a British ship.”’ 

Splinters caused casualties on board the Southampton, Edinburgh, and 
Mohawk. 

The bombers were driven out to sea and 4 of them brought down 
by British fighters. Three of the crew of one of them were rescued by 
fishermen. 

The German wireless announced that a successful attack had been made 
on British warships, and 2 cruisers hit. Two British chaser planes were 
brought down, and 2 German machines were missing. 

The French Commissariat of Information stated that it was certain that 
one of the submarines which sank the Bretagne and Louisiane was at the 
bottom of the sea, and the wireless report gave the number of submarines 
destroyed to date as 22. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 


Oct. 5.—It was stated in the Foreign Office that Argentina would 
continue to recognize the Polish Government. 

Oct. 15.—The Foreign Ministry informed the British and French Em- 
bassies that it regretted their Governments’ decision to establish a system 
of contraband control whereby ships going to enemy and neutral ports 
had to proceed to fixed bases for inspection. 


AUSTRALIA 


Oct. 3.—The Prime Minister, speaking in Sydney, emphasized that the 
war had only just begun, and the latest reports of the ‘German peace 
offensive’’ were merely an example of the propaganda machine in action. 
The so-called offers to Poland on August 30 had not been terms of settle- 
ment, but merely propaganda. 

It was an error, he thought, to talk of Hitler as the only enemy. Hitler 
was not the disease but the symptom. He represented a philosophy to 
which Australians were strangers and to which they must be irrevocably 
opposed. 

Oct. 4.—Mr. Menzies, in a second speech, said it was important to state 
now their objectives in fighting so that they would not be forgotten by 
them or by the enemy. Perhaps it was simplest to say what they were not 
fighting for. They were not fighting to dictate to the German people the 
form of government they should have, and they were not fighting simply 
to preserve the status quo. They were not standing for artificial boundary 
lines between nations, but they said that there should not be changes in 
boundary lines except by the orderly processes of justice. 

The test of liberty was in a nation’s treatment of its minorities. Inter- 
national civilization was not revealed by the deference given to a great 
and powerful country but by justice given to small ones. 

Oct. 5.—Regulations were gazetted empowering the Commonwealth 
Treasurer to acquire foreign securities owned by Australians, and other 
property abroad. 

Oct. 7.—Mr. Menzies said that Hitler’s speech was not a peace offer, 
but a blustering attempt to justify the war. 

The press considered that a peace condoning a whole series of violent 
aggressions and broken promises could not be regarded as anything better 
than a prelude to fresh adventures. As to the return of colonies, the 
Empire was at war to save mankind from the rule of Hitlerism. 

Oct. 10.—The Minister of Commerce announced the sale to the British 
Government of 74 million bushels of wheat and 2} million bushels of flour. 

Oct. 11.—Mr. Menzies, broadcasting an explanation of the Empire air- 
training scheme, said that it would make the Empire the leading air 
Power just as surely as she had been the leading sea Power for many 
generations. 

Australia would train thousands of flying personnel, as she and the other 
Empire Governments were determined that the vast air armaments the 
Empire was preparing should not lack courageous airmen, whose morale 
would be sustained until victory was achieved. 

He also said that the civil air defence scheme would be merged in thie 
larger scheme, under which all volunteers would be trained. 
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Oct. 13.—The Prime Minister stated that Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in 
Parliament had been fully discussed in advance with the Commonwealth 
Government, which strongly supported it. 

Oct. 14.—The Prime Minister announced the conclusion of the wool 
purchase agreement with Great Britain at a price over 3d. a lb. above the 
average of the previous year. 

The Morning Herald of Sydney considered that, while Hitler’s speech 
afforded no conceivable basis for negotiation, Britain and France might 
state specifically the basis on which they would agree to enter into peace 
discussions. The Age of Melbourne expressed a similar view. 

Oct. 16.—The Minister of Supply, in a broadcast, stated that the decision 
of the Imperial Conference in 1937 that Australia should become an arsenal 
of the Empire had already been carried into effect. She was practically 
independent of outside sources, both for raw materials and finished pro- 
ducts. 


BELGIUM 


Oct. 8.—Statement re negotiations with British Government on trade 
questions and contraband. (See Great Britain.) 


BOHEMIA-MORAVIA 


Oct. 3.—It was learnt that the President had sent a memo. to Hitler 
pointing out how difficult it would be to maintain order if the food scarcity 
became any worse. (It had become known to the public that sugar was 
being sent to Holland by the Germans in payment for purchases of zinc. 
The sugar ration was 4 oz. a week.) 

Oct. 15.—Reports from neutral sources stated that Communist cells in 
both provinces were receiving instructions from Moscow to continue the 
struggle against Fascism, Nazism, and Germany. Pamphlets were in 
circulation attacking the German régime. 

The shortage of food was described as serious in many parts of the 
country. Wholesale plundering of the Jews was reported. 


BRAZIL 


Oct. 10.—The Government instructed the Minister to Poland to take up 
his duties with the new Polish Government in France. 


BULGARIA 


Oct. 9.—It was announced officially that the reservists serving on the 
Turkish frontier were to be demobilized, and that a new group called up 
for 2 weeks’ training would be much smaller in number. 

No troops would be concentrated on the Dobruja border, since no danger 
of aggression was felt there. 

Oct. 13.—The press of all parties interpreted Mr. Chamberlain’s speech as 
ending the peace offensive. The Slowo said that it should be borne in mind 
that no other politician till now had wished so honestly to avoid war, or 
had risked ruin of his own reputation and the prestige of the British 
Empire. ‘‘Great Britain now makes it clear that the fight will be continued 
to establish peace and guarantee the existence and independence of small 
nations.”’ 
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BURMA 


Oct. 10.—The Governor, with the support of the Ministry, set up a Burma 
Defence Council to facilitate the development of the country’s war effort. 


CANADA 


Oct. 8.—No official comment was made on Hitler’s speech, but the press 
condemned it unanimously. The Montreal Gazette discussed it with the 
heading “‘ Hitler’s Bloodstained Peace”’, and the Ottawa Journal said that, 
for all his professed confidence and braggart insolence, he showed uneasi- 
ness, which would probably grow, until the whole régime began to totter. 

Oct. 11.—The Prime Minister, in a statement on the Empire air training 
scheme, said the Government fully endorsed it ; its aim was, in short, to 
achieve by co-operative effort air services of overwhelming strength. 

Oct. 12.—The Minister of Finance announced that the first Canadian 
war loan would be an issue of $200 million Two-Year Two per cent. 
Treasury Notes dated Oct. 16 and sold at par to Canadian chartered 
banks. The major portion would be used for refunding. 

Oct. 13.—The Toronto Globe-Mail stated that Mr. Chamberlain had 
left no margin for quibbling. Britain asked nothing of the German people 
but that they live in peace with other peoples in Europe. 

Oct. 15.—The British Air Mission, headed by Lord Riverdale, arrived 
in Ottawa. 

Oct. 16.—Lord Riverdale told the press that the full control of the air- 
training scheme would be in the hands of the Canadian authorities, and 
that the British Government were anxious to get it under way with all 
possible speed. 

When it reached full working as many as 25,000 to 30,000 pilots, 
observers, &c., might be turned out from Canadian aviation schools in 
a year. 


CHINA 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Oct. 3.—Reports reached Shanghai that large Soviet forces, estimated 
at 300,000, had entered Sinkiang Province. 

Cct. 5.—The reports of the entry of large Soviet forces into Sinkiang 
were discounted in Chungking, though Russian penetration had been 
going on for some time. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 
NORTH CHINA 


Oct. 12.—Sian, the capital of Shensi, was raided 11 times in 2 days. — 
Oct. 15.—Japanese aircraft bombed Yenan, the Red capital in Shensi. 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 


Oct. 3.—Hankow was raided by 8 Chinese aeroplanes, which escaped 
without loss, and claimed to have destroyed 50 Japanese machines. 

The Japanese raided a “secret Chinese air base” at Suifu, 150 miles up 
the river from Chungking, and other aerodromes in the interior. 

Oct. 4.—The Chinese claimed to have driven back the Japanese north 
of Changsha. Both sides stated that they had killed over 20,000 of the 
enemy since the operations started in North Hunan. 
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Oct. 5.—Chungking was raided by 80 bombers throughout the night. 

The Japanese reported the capture of Kaoyu and Paoying in western 
Kiangsu. 

Oct. 7.—The Chinese claimed that their successes north of Changsha 
surpassed the victory of Taierchwang in 1938 in scale and importance. 
Both banks of the Milo River had been cleared of all enemy forces, and 
the Japanese had been thrown back over 30 miles in 3 days, and 30,000 of 
their men killed within a week. 

After capturing Pingkiang and other points north of the Milo the Chinese 
forces were near the Hsinchiang River. (The Milo and Hsinchiang Rivers 
ran into the east side of Tungting Lake.) 

Oct. 9.—The Chinese claimed to have advanced more than 70 miles 
since they began their Hunan offensive on Oct. 2. 

The Japanese claimed to have smashed the 40 Chinese divisions which 
were massing for an offensive east of Tungting Lake, killing over 60,000 
Chinese. 

Oct. 12.—The Chinese claimed the recapture of Siushi, in Kiangsi, and 
the Foreign Ministry announced that recent victories had restored to the 
Chinese their positions before Sept. 18, when the Japanese began the 
drive for Changsha, in which they lost some 30,000 killed and wounded. 


SOUTH CHINA 


Oct. 7—The Japanese took Shekki, which was in ruins and part of it 
on fire. 

Oct. 11.—The Chinese claimed to have recaptured Shekki. The Japanese 
reported that having smashed the Chinese Army they were withdrawing, 
but would return. 

Oct. 13.—Nanchwan, south-east of Chungking, was raided by 18 
Japanese aircraft and much damage done. Altogether 180 machines were . 
reported to have bombed towns all over the country. 

Oct. 14.—Hankow was raided 3 times by 23 Chinese planes, which con- 
centrated on the Japanese aerodrome, and claimed to have shot down 3 
machines which engaged them. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS 
Oct. 13.—Japanese plain-clothes police in Shanghai forcibly occupied a 
Chinese Bank in the British defence sector of the International Settlement. 


COSTA RICA 


Oct. 8.—The German steamer Havelland, which had taken refuge at 
Punta Arenas, left secretly. 


DENMARK 


Oct. 3.—The Captain of the Vendia at an official inquiry stated that he 
had not attempted to ram the German submarine (it was always astern 
of him) and that, though the order to stop had been given as soon as the 
submarine was seen, the latter started shooting at once. 

He also stated that the submarine had fired deliberately at his crew, 
gathered on the deck, so that most of them were killed. 

Oct. 4.—Offer to charter Danish steamers to carry timber to U.K. ports. 
(See U.S.S.R.) 
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Oct. 9.—Two German military aeroplanes made a forced landing in 
Denmark and were interned. 

Oct. 10.—Danish ship-owners refused the Russian offer to charter their 
vessels for carrying timber to England. 


ESTONIA 


Oct. 8.—The Government resigned. 

Oct. 10.—A new Government, under M. Uluots, was appointed, with 
M. Piip as Foreign Minister. 

Oct. 11.—Four Soviet warships arrived at Tallinn. The Germans were 
informed from Berlin that they could have 5 months’ grace (to March 31) 
before leaving the country. 

Oct. 12.—The Government refused the German proposal to extend till 
March 31 the time allowed to Germans for accepting Reich citizenship, 
with repatriation, and stated that the evacuees would be sent to Gdynia 
(Gothenhafen). 

Oct. 13.—Contracts were stated to have been signed for the development 
of trade with the U.S.S.R., covering the sale of Estonian paper, and the 
purchase of sugar, petrol, superphosphates, iron, chemicals, &c. 

General Reek was appointed Minister of War; M. Jarimaa, the Interior; 
M. Sepp, Finance; M. Assor, Justice; and M. Tupits, Agriculture. 

The Commander of the Fleet, Admiral Baron Salza, was released from 
his post, as he had elected to join the German exodus. 

Oct. 15.—The first detachment of Soviet troops arrived at Baldiski. 
Twelve more Soviet warships anchored in Tallinn harbour. 

A shipload of Germans left Tallinn for Gdynia. 

Oct. 16.—An agreement was concluded in Tallinn with the German 
Minister aimed at facilitating the repatriation to Germany of Estonian 
citizens of German race. 


FINLAND 


Oct. 6.—The President of the Council was reported to have refused to 
enter into negotiations with Russia. (See also U.S.S.R.) 

Oct. 7.—An official communiqué stated that the Soviet Government had 
inquired whether the Finnish Government would be willing to send a 
special representative to Moscow to negotiate on various political and 
economic questions. 

The Cabinet was deliberating on the matter. 

Oct. 8.—The Cabinet accepted the invitation. 

Oct. 9.—Dr. Paasikivi, the Minister to Sweden, left for Moscow as the 
Government’s delegate to the conversations with the Soviet. 

The Foreign Minister was reported (in Sweden) to have declared that 
they were unaware of what was concerned in the Moscow invitation, but 
they could only answer it affirmatively. Dr. Paasikivi, therefore, only went 
to take note of the Russian desires, but whatever these might be Finland’s 
position was clear. 

She stood by Northern neutrality, threatened no one, sought no advan- 
tage, and would not adhere to any Great Power or group. 

Oct. 10.—The Government advised the inhabitants of Helsinki and 
Wiborg to evacuate those cities, and announced that it might be necessary, 
later, to make this compulsory. 
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Oct. 11.—The Minister of the Interior, warning the people to be 
prepared for all eventualities, said that the dangers of modern war- 
fare necessitated the adoption of a precautionary evacuation of Hel- 
sinki, Viborg, Turku, and Tempere, and also the frontier districts with 
all speed. 

Oct. 13.—The Minister of Justice resigned, and was succeeded by 
M. Soeder-Hjelm. 

Oct. 14.—M. Erkko issued a statement in which he said they had every 
hope that a peaceful and satisfactory agreement would be concluded in a 
few days. “‘I studied the Russian proposals all day yesterday,” he went on, 
‘‘and the Government sent instructions to our delegation late last night. 
... Finland will do everything in its power to preserve peace, and I have 
the firm belief that, as regards Finland, the Russian Government has 
the same desire. That, at least, is my present impression. A defensive 
alliance or any sort of alliance with any Power is out of the question. No 
neutral country has alliances.” 

The Foreign Minister also broadcast a statement for the U.S.A., in 
which he said they had been assured by the belligerents that they would 
respect Finland’s neutrality. ‘‘It is our earnest desire’, he declared, “to 
be there when opportunity offers itself to preserve peace by means of 
friendly discussion.”’ 

Oct. 15.—The President, in a statement for the Danish press, said their 
relations with Russia were based on the treaties of 1920, 1932 (a non- 
Aggression Pact), and 1933,,in the last of which the word aggression was 
defined. “‘We are able to remain calm,” he added, ‘‘and feel confident 
that the strict neutrality in which we believe will extricate us from the 
difficulties which seem to threaten our peaceful life.’’ 

Reports were current that a deputation of Finnish Nazis had been to 
Berlin to put their case before Herr Hitler, but that they had seen no one 
except a minor official, who told them that Finnish interests were outside 
the German sphere. 

Oct. 16.—Dr. Paasikivi arrived back in Helsinki and saw M.Erkko. The 
“Inner Cabinet”’ then met. ; 

Dr. Paasikivi told the foreign press that his three talks in Moscow had 
been conducted in an entirely amiable atmosphere, and he had nothing 
to complain of. 

The Foreign Minister’s paper, Helsingin Sanomat, stated that silence 
regarding the negotiations had been necessary because of the character of 
the issue; the success of the negotiations demanded silence. 


FRANCE 


Oct. 3.—A group of 43 Communist Deputies who had reorganized them- 
selves as the Workers’ and Peasants’ Party addressed a letter to the 
President of the Chamber asking him to summon Parliament to “deliberate 
on the problem of peace”, which they thought could be rapidly attained 
since, confronting the imperialist warmongers, there was “the power of 
the Soviet Union, which can permit the realization of a policy of collective 
security capable of assuring peace and safeguarding the independence 
of France” 

Oct. 4.—M. Daladier, in a statement before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Chamber, declared that anything the German Government 
might suggest in the matter of peace proposals would receive careful 
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consideration, but France was determined in fraternal collaboration with 
her British Allies to go forward in the pursuit of the aims for which they 
had entered the war. 

France could no longer submit to the life of insecurity which had pre- 
vailed during the last few years, nor would she bow down before violence. 
What she wanted was not a truce between two aggressions, but a durable 
peace that would assure her own security in a framework of security for 
all nations. 

Oct. 5.—M. Daladier and M. Osusky, the Czechoslovak Minister, signed 
an agreement on the reconstitution of the Czechoslovak Army in France. 

Warrants were issued for the arrest of the two leaders of the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Party. They were stated to be in hiding. 

Oct. 6.—Semi-official statement regarding Herr Hitler’s speech. (See 
Special Note.) 

M. Daladier made a statement before the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the Senate in which he said the British and French Nations were fighting 
to put an end to the reign of aggression, to put an end to the necessity of 
mobilizing every 6 months. 

They wanted a lasting peace, and such a peace excluded all attempts at 
domination in Europe. It could only be founded on the peoples’ right to 
life and liberty, and “France, like Great Britain, will only lay down her 
arms when this peace is effectively assured’. 

Dr. Bene§ arrived in Paris. The first contingent recruited for the newly 
constituted Czechoslovak Army left Paris for training. 

The Deputies who joined the Workers’ and Peasants’ Party were 
ordered to present themselves to the police for examination, and the houses 
of several were searched. 

Orders were issued for the suspension of 317 Communist Municipal 
Councils throughout the country. 

A meeting of the Socialist group in the Chamber, by 115 votes tog, passed 
a resolution categorically rejecting any peace proposals based on the 
domination of Poland and the Baltic countries. It condemned the attitude 
of the Communists. 

The Prime Minister of Poland broadcast an address to the Polish nation 
declaring in his own name and that of the Government that “the only 
aim of the Government of national unity will be the restoration of a great 
and orderly Poland equally just to all citizens’. 

The moral debt contracted towards Poland by the Western Powers 
would be repaid. In conformity with their assurances, “our noble allies, 
together with us, will not weaken in their struggle for the final triumph of 
liberty, law, and justice.”’ 

Oct. 8.—The number of Communist Deputies arrested was stated to be 
26, and among the leaders in hiding was M. Thorez, who had been called 
up. He was posted as a deserter. 

The Temps, dealing with Hitler’s speech, said that “‘of all the Fiihrer’s 
spectacular manifestations, this is without doubt the most devoid of 
significance so far as the realities of the hour are concerned. . . . There is 
nothing in this page of Nazi eloquence which reveals any perspective 
likely to modify in any way whatever the different problems raised for 
France and Great Britain by their war with Germany. . . . The speech 
contains no serious basis for negotiation of any kind. Hitler is beating 
the air.”’ 

The Epoque headed its article ‘‘A Robber’s Ultimatum”, and Populaire, 
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in an article by M. Blum, concluded that Hitler’s offer came nowhere near 
the essential conditions laid down by the Socialist Party; his peace would 
have as its condition the perpetuation of the fait accompli of force, and 
would provide a new European and world statute obtained under the 
threat of force. 

Oct. 10.—M. Daladier’s broadcast to the nation and reply to Hitler’s 
speech. (See Special Note.) 

Oct. 13.—A Cabinet meeting was held to hear M. Daladier’s report on 
the situation, and a communiqué issued stating that, “in associating the 
entire Council with the conclusions of this exposé the President of the 
Republic thanks M. Daladier for having, in his broadcast address, set 
forth with such clarity, moderation, and firmness the unanimous sentiment 
and will of the French nation”’. 

The Petit Parisien pointed out that even Herr von Ribbentrop would 
not now be able to find the slightest sign of cleavage between France and 
Britain, and went on “And now if Hitler wants peace he knows what he 
must do: he knows where the obstacles lie: he knows the preliminary 
condition. Do not let us be duped. A peace which is not his peace Hitler 
does not desire: he cannot now even pretend to desire. His back is to the 
wall: he must either disappear or rush to destruction.”’ 


GERMANY 


Oct. 3.—The Government sent a Note to the Norwegian, Swedish, 
Danish, and U.S. Governments advising their merchant ships, “in their 
own interest”, against attempting to evade the exercise of the rights of 
the German Naval forces by changes of course, screening of lights, failing 
to stop, accepting convoy by naval forces of Powers at war with Ger- 
many, &c. 

Oct. 4.—The Vdélkischer Beobachter, in a further explanation of the new 
relations with Russia, said that recent years had seen a disastrous mis- 
understanding in these relations, which had been friendly for over 1,000 
years. It continued, ‘‘In the course of an examination of the real interests 
of both Empires it was seen that the differences which had separated 
Germany and Russia—for the first time in several hundred years—could 
be overcome with good will on both sides, and could in no way be the 
cause of a warlike development, out of which only a busybody third party 
—i.e. the Anglo-Saxon plutocracy—could win any advantage.” 

The wireless broadcasts claimed that a further 72 ships had been stopped 
since Sept. 30, some of them being taken into German ports, as they were 
carrying contraband. 

The Bérsen Zeitung, referring to Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, said “the 
entire military might of the German nation of 80 million peopie is now 
standing ready to turn its arms towards the West against unscrupulous 
aggressors. The world has never before seen such a compact and powerful 
force backed up by a nation which has fully realized the significance of 
this defensive war, and which is therefore ready to make any sacrifices 
that may be necessary to remove once and for all British arrogance and 
greed of power from the German living-space.”’ 

Herr Hitler issued, from Warsaw, an Order of the Day to the German 
Forces, reading ‘‘On Sept. 1 you fell into line, in compliance with my 
orders, to protect our Reich against the Polish attack. In exemplary 
comradeship between army, air force, and navy you have fulfilled your 
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task. . . . Together with me the German people proudly thank you. . . . 
I know you are ready for everything in your faith in Germany.” 

Oct. 5.—It was stated authoritatively in Berlin, according to Dutch 
reports, that if the war continued Germany would try to organize a 
Continental blockade against Britain. She would then invite neutral States 
to a trade conference aiming to build up all trade between the Baltic and 
the Mediterranean on a new basis. 

It was believed that Dr. Schacht had been asked by Herr Hitler to 
prepare a plan for this, under which Germany would take all the goods the 
neutrals had not been able to send to Great Britain, redistributing what 
she did not use herself. 

According to American press reports an authoritative spokesman in 
Berlin stated that the Reich was satisfied so far that Belgium was striving 
conscientiously to maintain her neutrality. (Belgian Agency reports 
had stated that in certain circumstances Germany would cease to respect 
Belgian neutrality.) 

The spokesman said that if Belgium allowed enemy airmen to fly over 
her territory she would cease to be neutral, and Germany would then 
reserve the right to change her attitude. 

Oct. 6.—The German naval authorities, according to Danish reports, 
declared that every merchantman offering resistance to German warships 
in the execution of their right of search did so at its own risk. (The sub- 
marine commander who torpedoed the Vendia and the Gun had reported to 
the authorities in Berlin that both ships had tried to ram the submarine.) 

Germany henceforward would be forced to intensify the submarine 
war against England in consequence of the latter’s attitude to the war at 
sea. She had introduced a franc tireur war on sea, and thereby opened a 
trade war offensive at sea. It was added that neutrals had no reason to 
fear unlimited submarine warfare; only against England was it to be 
intensified. 

According to American reports it was stated in authoritative quarters 
in Berlin that Hitler had ‘‘once and for the last time announced Ger- 
many’s readiness to talk peace’’. Within less than a week he expected to 
know definitely what Germany’s adversaries thought about it. 

Reports through Dutch channels stated that the rationing scheme 
introduced on Sept. 25 was not working effectively in some parts of the 
country owing to the lack of various kinds of food. Of the 5,000 Dutch 
workmen employed at the Hermann Goring works near Brunswick prac- 
tically all had left for Holland largely owing to want of food. 

Oct. 7.—Invitation to Germans in Latvia to return to the Reich. (See 
Latvia.) 

It was learnt that the trustees of labour (Trewhdnder) had been ordered 
to reduce the notice given to employees before dismissal or before the 
introduction of short-time work, and the main activities of the ‘‘Strength 
through Joy” organization were reported to be suspended ; all holidays for 
workers had been forbidden some days previously. 

Oct. 8.—The press published a symposium of telegrams from abroad 
designed to suggest that foreign countries were very favourably impressed 
with Hitler’s speech. 

The National Zeitung said that to comment on or to interpret the speech 
was like carrying coals to Newcastle. It was so comprehensive, its con- 
struction so powerful, the forms of expression so clear and intelligible that 
it gave no opportunity for emphasis or for quibbling. 
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The question after it, “ What now?” was answered in one of the last 
sentences in which he said that those nations and their leaders might now 
speak who took the same view as he did, and those reject his proffered 
hand who saw a better solution in war. 

The Borsen Zeitung said that Hitler’s magnanimous and peaceful 
economic plans could not fail to make an impression on all reasonable 
people. His scheme for a new order should make an end of the “criminal 
nuisance” of the Versailles system, and “accordingly, in the Colonial 
question also, Adolf Hitler is fighting for the creation and preservation of 
a peace whose blessings shall be enjoyed by all nations and all peoples”. 

Herr von Ribbentrop, in a statement about the “peace offensive’”’ for 
the Japanese press, declared that ‘‘Germany has always wished peace, not 
war. The Polish war was imposed on us in spite of all reasonable offers by 
the Fiihrer. It was the same in the West, where it was not Germany, but 
Great Britain and France who started the war. If Germany, therefore, is 
now ready for peace, that is nothing new.” 

The Western Powers would, however, have to decide soon, for “‘sense- 
less threats”’ by British warmongers to destroy Hitlerism—which did not 
mean anything else than the destruction of the German people—might lead 
to an equally senseless threat of the destruction of the British Empire. 

Oct. g9.—Ditplomatische Korrespondenz announced that the Government 
had entered into negotiations with the Estonian and Latvian Govern- 
ments with the object of transferring the German minorities there to 
the re-annexed Polish provinces. It said: “After these populations 
and their forefathers have for centuries done valuable cultural work in 
the Baltic provinces, they can honourably to-day follow the call of the 
Motherland.”’ 

This idea would carry out the Fiihrer’s idea of establishing better 
frontiers between the nations, and would give the lie to allegations of 
German imperialist designs eastwards. 

The publication repeated the story that during Polish rule over the 
border provinces over a million Germans had been hounded from their 
homes, and suggested that settlers from the Baltic provinces could suit- 
ably take their place. 

Opinion of the Berlin correspondent of the Svenska Dagbladet as to 
German policy and her dependence on Russia. (See Sweden.) 

Oct. 10.—It was officially announced that the German troops in Poland 
had reached the Russo-German demarcation line at every point. 

It was stated in Berlin in well-informed quarters that Germany was 
entirely disinterested in the new relations being established by the Soviet 
Union with the Baltic States. 

The wireless service broadcast a statement at noon that “The British 
Ministry of Lies, in order to confuse public opinion, has invented a new, 
infamous swindle. Through agents of the Secret Service it has spread all 
over the world a rumour that the British Government has resigned and 
that an armistice has been declared. There is not one word of truth in this 
rumour. It has been disseminated with the obvious purpose of unsettling 
the people, and making it easier for the British Ministry of Lies to pursue 
its nefarious ends.” 

It was aimed at making a mock of the desire for peace which was felt 
by all nations. 

_ Aconsignment of 174 tons of gold from Moscow was reported to be on 
its way by rail to Berlin, via Lithuania. 
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Oct. 11.—Dtiplomatische Korrespondenz, dealing with M. Daladier’s 
broadcast, said, “‘Germany feels herself above the reproach of wishing to 
exercise hegemony over European peoples, with whom she wishes only to 
live and work in peace and friendship. Just as little can she reproach her- 
self with having in any way threatened France since the end of the last 
war, and the same applies to England. 

“When, since then, specific centres of unrest had to be, and have been, 
removed that is because Germany in this period felt herself often enough 
threatened in the right formulated by her Fiihrer, ‘To live without being 
molested by others’.”’ 

The News Agency, in a note stated to reflect the views of “ political 
circles’’, said that although many points in M. Daladier’s address did not 
coincide with German views, nevertheless his main requirements regarding 
French security and guarantees for that security were in no wise incom- 
patible with the suggestions made in Hitler’s Reichstag speech. 

Swiss estimate of German losses in Poland. (See Switzerland.) 

According to Swedish correspondents in Berlin the rumours current the 
previous day about an armistice had been broadcast from the Kénigs- 
wusterhausen station by an unknown announcer, impersonating thie 
official speaker and giving the report as if it was ordinary news. 

The semi-official view of M. Daladier’s broadcast was understood to be 
that it left the door open to negotiations. Hitler fully agreed that France 
must have reliable guarantees for her security; he had declared that 
Germany had no claims of any sort against her. Germany, too, needed 
peace and security, and on that basis the two Governments could surely 
meet to discuss. 

Oct. 12.—Committees of Defence were set up to advise and assist the 
Commissioners for National Defence appointed on Sept. 1 to co-ordinate 
civil defence measures. 

Wireless broadcasts from Berlin declared that Polish troops had used 
yellow-cross gas mines obtained from Great Britain. 

Oct. 13.—A broadcast addressed to the U.S.A. regarding Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech stated that “With typical British arrogance Chamberlain 
repeated his well-known falsifications. With challenging insults he refused 
the peaceful hand of the Fiihrer. . . . With ignominous British hypocrisy 
he demanded the restitution of Czechoslovakia, as if he did not know that 
Czechoslovakia has of its own free will asked to be put under German 
protection.” 

A description was then given of ‘“‘the deep disappointment that 
Chamberlain’s speech has caused in the neutral States”’. 

The News Agency, in a commentary, declared that Great Britain was 
rejecting the peace offer held out by Hitler, and “the speech proves the 
British determination to destroy the German people. Chamberlain has 
refused even to examine the details of Hitler’s proposals, but passes them 
scornfully by. His resolve to make war on Germany at all costs is therefore 
clear.”’ 

Diplomatische Korrespondenz said “‘ the impression created by Chamber- 
lain’s speech in political circles in Berlin is simply that the British Prime 
Minister refuses to take the great opportunity for a final pacification of 
Europe offered by the Fihrer, and that Britain wished, and now again 
wishes, for war without the slightest regard for what Germany says 0F 
offers. 

‘Chamberlain has merely sought to avoid expressing even more clearly 
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Britain’s will to destroy the German people by using terms designed to 
have a propaganda effect on world opinion.” 

The News Agency issued a report of an interview given to the corre- 
spondent of the (U.S.) Associated Press by Herr Dietrich, the Chief of the 
Press Bureau, who said that Great Britain had only dared to make such 
a “‘shameless”’ reply to Hitler because she trusted in American support. 
The U.S.A. could therefore bring the war to an end by plainly intimating to 
Britain that she could not reckon on this. 

Later the News Agency issued a denial that Herr Dietrich had made any 
statement in that form, and declared that the previous message was a 
‘‘misrepresentation of the sense of a private conversation which does not 
admit of this interpretation”’. 

The evacuation of western Germany was accelerated and the inhabitants 
of Aachen and Diisseldorf were reported to have received notices to be 
ready to leave. The schools in Berlin and other large cities were cleared to 
accommodate evacuees. 

Oct. 15.—Reports were current, from French sources, that Field 
Marshal von Blomberg and 6 senior Army officers had been arrested. 

It was announced that the trade negotiations with Bulgaria had been 
successfully concluded, their aim having been to complete existing trade 
and clearing agreements. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Oct. 3.—Mr. Chamberlain’s review of the war situation. (See Special Note.) 

An Order-in-Council issued under the Emergency Powers Act permitted 
aliens to hold commissions or enlist in the Armed Forces of the Crown. 

The Turkish Military Mission arrived in London. 

Oct. 4.—It was announced that the Government had recognized M. 
Raczkiewicz as President of the Polish Republic. 

The Minister of Economic Warfare announced that the 289,000 tons of 
contraband seized during September included 81,500 tons of ore, 62,000 
tons of petroleum products, 37,000 tons of manganese, and 21,500 tons of 
aluminium ore. 

The total of contraband seized in the week ending Sept. 30 was 33,000 
tons. 

Lord Halifax’s statement in the House of Lords on war aims. (See 
Special Note.) 

The Dominions’ Secretary announced in Parliament that the Dominion 
Governments had accepted an invitation each to send a Cabinet Minister 
to London to confer on the best method of co-ordinating the resources of 
the Empire. 

Oct. 6.—It was learnt that the £5 millions lent to Poland had not left 
the country, and that the Government were making it available to the 
Polish Government in Paris for war purposes. 

The text of the Loan Agreement was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 
OII0. 

Oct. 7.—The Government announced that they had informed the 
League Secretariat that they would not regard their acceptance of the 
optional clause of the Statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice as covering disputes arising out of events during the hostilities. 
The intimation, in a letter sent to Geneva on Sept. 7, was published as a 
White Paper. 
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Oct. 8.—It was stated officially in London that the negotiations with 
the Belgian trade delegation regarding contraband and neutrals’ trade 
were making good progress, and there was no truth in German statements 
that they had broken down, or that their object was “ to relax the blockade 
of neutrals’’. There was, naturally, no blockade of any neutral country. 

Oct. 9. —Mr. Chamberlain, replying to questions in Parliament, said the 
British and French Governments were in complete accord as to the pur- 
poses for which they had entered the war. No doubt, as time went on, 
they would both consider whether their war aims should be stated in more 
specific form. 

Any such statement would be made only by agreement between them, 

In a statement on the direction of the war Mr. Chamberlain said re- 
sponsibility for co-ordination rested with the War Cabinet as a whole, 
but in practice the method was to solve particular problems by consulta- 
tion between Ministers concerned; and in order that the results might be 
brought before the War Cabinet some member of the Cabinet was en- 
trusted with the general direction of the consultations. 

A Committee, under the chairmanship of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, composed of Ministers concerned, kept under review and co- 
ordinated the working of Departments in relation to economic and financial 
policy. The Committee also supervised the arrangements for Anglo-French 
economic co-operation. 

He then announced that Lord Stamp had been asked to assist the 
Committee as Adviser on Economic Co-ordination. 

Oct. 10.—It was announced that during the previous week the Contra- 
band Control had detained 25,000 tons of goods, respecting which there 
was evidence that it was contraband consigned to Germany. It included 
13,800 tons of petroleum products, 2,500 tons of sulphur, 1,500 tons of 
jute, 1,300 tons of oils and fats, and 1,200 tons of foodstuffs; also feeding- 
stuffs, phosphates, copper, and other metals. 

Statement on the work of the Royal Air Force, by the Secretary of 
State for War. (See Special Note.) 

Oct. 11.—It was understood that the Government had made it clear to 
the Lithuanian Government that they could not in any way recognize the 
transfer of the Vilna Province to Lithuania. 

The Polish Foreign Minister arrived in London and saw the Prime 
Minister and Lord Halifax. 

The King received General Orbay, the leader of the Turkish Military 
Mission. 

It was announced by the Ministry of Supply that “An Agreement for 
the exchange of Russian timber for certain quantities of rubber and tin 
was to-day concluded between the Soviet Trade Delegation in London 
and the Ministry”. (Normally, Russia bought rubber and tin on the 
London market and sold timber, but difficulties caused by the withhold- 
ing of export licences by the Soviet Government had led to several 
cargoes of timber being held up in Russian ports.) 

It was understood that the British Government would be responsible 
for the chartering of ships for the conveyance of the timber to England. 

Oct. 12.—The King received M. Zaleski, the Polish Foreign Minister, 
who was afterwards entertained by Lord Halifax and met the Premier and 
other members of the Government. 

M. Zaleski gave an interview to the press, to whom he said he was in full 
agreement with the policy of the British and French Governments. He 
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was confident that Poland would rise again, and said that a Polish Army 
of at least 40,000 was being formed:in France. 

He also said that the German losses in Poland were at least three times 
as great as Hitler had said, and the number of aeroplanes brought down 
was known to be at least 250. 

In a broadcast in English M. Zaleski said he was “‘ deeply impressed by 
the determination of our great allies to carry on the struggle no matter 
what sacrifices it may entail, no matter how long it may last”. 

To capitals in Northern and South-Eastern Europe wondering whether 
the cause of liberty was lost in Europe he would say: “ Be of good cheer— 
I have seen at work the war machines of Great Britain and France. 
Poland is also carrying on the fight.” 

Mr. Chamberlain’s statement regarding Hitler’s speech and peace 
proposals. (See Special Note.) 

Statement on the work of the Army and the organization of the 
Expeditionary Foree, by the Secretary of State for War. (See Special Note.) 

It was stated officially in London that no gas in any form whatsoever 
had been supplied at any time to Poland by Great Britain. 

Oct. 13.—Sir John Gilmour was appointed Minister of Shipping. 

Oct. 14.—Signor Bastianini arrived in London. 

The Minister of Shipping appointed Sir F. Vernon Thomson Principal 
Shipping Adviser and Controller of Commercial Shipping; Sir Cyril 
Hurcomb, Deputy-Director of the Ministry ; and Sir Julian Foley, Secretary 
to the Ministry. 


HONG KONG 


Oct. 12.—The Government introduced a special War Budget, with 
increased taxes on petrol, wines, and spirits, and providing for the intro- 
duction of a 10 per cent. income-tax, expected to yield $10 millions a year 
(£625,000). 


HUNGARY 


Oct. 7.—Agreement with Rumania for withdrawal of troops from the 
frontier. (See Rumania.) 

Oct. 11.—A whispering campaign, believed to have been started by 
German journalists in Budapest, was stated to be putting up the bogy of 
Bolshevism as a reason for support of Germany, on the ground that if she 
were defeated she would become Bolshevist. Bolshevism would then, with 
German organization and Russian materials and men, sweep the world. 

Oct. 13.—An 18-month Budget was presented to Parliament showing 
much increased military expenditure, i.e. 200 million pengoes more than 
the previous Budget. The total Budget figure was increased from 1,200 
millions to 1,700 millions. 

Oct. 16.—The arrest was reported of 140 members of the illegal Nazi 
party. The leader fled to Vienna. 


INDIA 


Oct. 10.—The All-India Congress Committee passed the war resolution 
by 188 votes to 58. It endorsed the statement of the Working Committee, 
condemned Nazism, requested a declaration of policy towards India from 
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the British Government, and authorized the Working Committee to 
suspend action pending negotiations with the Viceroy. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru stated that the Working Committee’s resolu- 
tion left only two courses ; one was that they might reach agreement with 
the British Government, the other was conflict. 

Oct. 11.—The Government announced the introduction of a scheme of 
registration for volunteers for the Regular Indian Army, to be limited in 
the first place to 25,000 applicants. , 

Oct. 16.—The Legislative Assembly passed a resolution, with 6 dis- 
sentients, stating that, in consonance with the avowed war aims, it was 
essential that, to secure the co-operation of the Indian people, the prin- 
ciples of democracy should be applied to India. The Assembly therefore 
invited the British Government to make clear that they had decided to 
regard India as an independent nation, entitled to frame its own Con- 
stitution. 

The Government decided to create an Economic Resources Board to 
deal with economic problems arising from the war. 


ITALY 


Oct. 3.—Regime Fascista, referring to relations with Germany, declared 
that the question of Danzig was outside the Italo-German Pact, and that 
Signor Mussolini had therefore come to acquire a privileged position and 
was able to attempt mediation between Germany and the Allies, “who 
must learn to persuade themselves that no lasting peace is possible except 
through Rome’”’. 

The writer considered that the chance of peace was small owing to the 
machinations of Jewry, and that therefore the supreme duty of the youth 
of Italy was to fortify its spirits and have its weapons at hand. 

Oct 4.—The Rome news bulletin broadcast in English stated that 
press reports that the Duce was considering submitting peace proposals 
to an international conference were without foundation, adding, “‘In the 
present circumstances no initiative of the kind would be taken in Italy.” 

A list of articles allowed to be exported without licence, to stimulate 
the export trade, was published. It included iron, steel, copper, wool, and 
cotton. 

Oct. 5.—General Terauchi left Rome for Japan. He and the other mem- 
bers of the Military Mission were understood to have had no official 
contacts with the Government. 

Oct. 7.—Signor Gayda, referring to Hitler’s speech, said “Peace with 
common sense or a war of extermination—such are the alternatives offered 
by Hitler. He has proposed a new Europe. All the nations of Europe are 
entitled to have their say. . . . Hitler’s proposals tally in substance with 
the methods indicated by Mussolini. . . .” 

The Messagero wrote, “‘One is impressed by the constructive character 
of the speech. ... As regards general questions, the Fiihrer, basing them 
on reality, shows firmness and balance. The partisans of absurd intran- 
sigence, on whom falls the main responsibility for the presert situation, 
have no justification for persisting in their mistake. They can have no 
illusions; Germany’s position is very strong.”’ 

Marshal de Bono was appointed Inspector of the Overseas Forces. 

Oct. 9.—Marshal Balbo’s paper, Corriere Padano, published an attack 
on Marshal Voroshiloff, whom it described as “‘a sinister personage, steeped 
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in felonious massacres and executions and horrible wholesale carnage, in 
accordance with his own whims and those of his masters”’ 

The paper also said, ‘““We were born anti-Communist and wish to 
remain so. We refuse a grain of esteem or an ounce of sympathy to the 
Bolsheviks, who are models of gross bestiality. . . .”’ 

Oct. 10.—The Rome station broadcast a report of the evacuation of 
Germans from Estonia and Latvia in which it was stated that either the 
Reich Government had given the U.S.S.R. a free hand in the Baltic region 
or the Germans had been forced to yield to Russian imperialist expansion. 

It was added that a new balance of power had developed in Europe 
owing to the Russian advance, but that forces tending to counterbalance 
this were at work, as shown by the improvement in the relations between 
Hungary and Rumania, and the impending signature of an agreement 
between Hungary and Yugoslavia. 

Oct. 11.—Herr Himmler arrived at Milan. 

Oct. 13.—Herr Himmler left Milan for Germany. 

Oct. 14.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, said that ““Chamberlain’s speech 
arouses a violent and understandable reaction in Germany and an uneasy 
and equal perplexity among the various neutral nations. The speech 
revealed three negative characteristics and the absence of a real con- 
structive spirit. The negative characteristics are: An inexact account of 
the events which preceded the conflict in Poland; a refusal to meet 
Hitler’s proposals in any way; and an evident evasiveness as regards 
clarifying Franco-British war aims. 

‘“Chamberlain’s ‘No’ is dangerous. But spoken by a belligerent to 
serve political ends it may not represent the whole thought of the British 
Government. The irreparable has not yet happened.” 


JAPAN 


Oct. 3.—A War Office spokesman informed the prefectural Governors’ 
conference that a “disastrous battle” had been fought in the Nomonhan 
area with Russians and Mongolians armed with superior artillery and 
mechanized units. It had lasted 10 days, and the enemy were numerically 
stronger as well as better equipped. 

Oct. 5.—The resignation was reported of nearly all the staff of the Foreign 
Office, as a protest against the Prime Minister’s demand to the Foreign 
Minister that the Planning Board’s proposals for a new Ministry of Trade 
should be accepted forthwith, and against the Foreign Minister’s action 
in allowing himself to be overruled. (The Planning Board was carrying 
out the policy of the Army.) 

Petitions were presented to both Ministers stating that, as the staff’s 
advice on the unification of diplomatic administration had been disre- 
garded they could no longer fulfil their duties effectively. It was understood 
that they did not oppose the formation of a Ministry of Trade but only 
the separation of questions of foreign trade from the regular diplomatic 
machinery. 

Oct. 6.—At the request of the Foreign Minister the chiefs of the Ameri- 
can, European, Asiatic, and Treaties sections of the Foreign Office under- 
took to try to modify the opposition of their staffs to the Cabinet’s plans. 
_ Oct. 7.—The Hochi Shimbun, dealing with Hitler’s speech, said an 
international conference such as he proposed “‘ would lay a fuse leading up 
to the collapse of the British Empire and the end of France”’. 
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The Asahi said it was easily imagined that Germany would rely much 
more on Russia than on Italy, whether for peace, ‘“‘which now seems 
hopeless”, or for the continuance of the war. Other papers also declared 
that peace under Hitler’s terms would mean a German victory. 

Oct. 8.—The impression made by Hitler’s speech, as reflected in the 
press, was that it was insincere and unconvincing, and represented an 
effort to escape the responsibility for plunging Europe into war. 

The Asahi said the British Government had answered the speech before 
it was made, and expressed the opinion that Berlin’s policy would hence- 
forward be determined by Moscow’s attitude. 

The Chugat Shogyo considered the speech hardly concealed Germany’s 
fears of betrayal by the Soviet at some critical moment, and revealed 
Hitler’s consciousness that the Nazi régime was internally insecure. 

The Japan Times said the Soviet Union was already unfurling the 
banner of “Red Imperialism’, and her chief aim now was to build a 
large Navy so as to rival England and Germany in Europe, and Japan 
in Asia. 

Oct. 10.—The Foreign Minister refused to submit to the Cabinet the 
proposals of the Foreign Office personnel, who were understood to have 
decided to resign en masse if a single official were dismissed. 

Oct. 11.—All secretaries and chiefs of sections at the Foreign Office, 
numbering 113, resigned. The Chief of the Information Bureau also 
resigned, but not the heads of the other bureaux. 

The staff were understood to have received much support from col- 
leagues abroad, over 50 Ambassadors, Ministers, and Consuls-General 
having cabled their approval. 

Oct. 12.—It was learnt that over 40 Consular officials in China, including 
the Consul-General in Shanghai, had resigned out of sympathy with the 
Foreign Office staff. 

Oct. 13.—The Government made certain concessions to the Foreign 
Office Staff, which accepted them. The press stated that the Cabinet had 
agreed that the plan for the establishment of a Ministry of Trade should 
be revised to meet the objections of the Foreign Office, and had abandoned 
the condition that its decisions should remain intact. 

Oct. 14.—Count Sakai was appointed Minister of Agriculture. 

Oct. 16.—Mr. Kawai was appointed Minister at Large on a special 
mission to Europe and the U.S.A. 


LATVIA 

Oct. 5.—Signature of Pact of Mutual Assistance with Russia. (Se¢ 
Special Note.) 

Oct. 7.—The Government were asked by the German Minister for per- 
mission to publish an invitation from Herr Hitler to all Germans in thie 
country to return to the Reich. The number of people affected was esti- 
mated at 60,000, and it included all persons of German blood, whether 
possessed of German or Latvian passports. 

Oct. 8.—It was learnt that a message had been received from Hitler 
expressing his intention to transfer the entire German minority to Ger- 
many in one process, to be completed in 3 days. The Foreign Ministry 
had consented in principle to allow the transfer of Germans with Latvian 
citizenship (numbering between 50 and 60 thousand) but required the 
transaction to be effected in proper order, based on a formal agreement. 
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It refused categorically to consent to the transfer of any who preferred 
to stay in Latvia. 

It was understood that every one of German blood had to choose once 
and for all whether to go to Germany or retain Latvian citizenship, and, 
before leaving, all obligations to the State had to be fulfilled. All enter- 
prises owned by Germans choosing to go had to be wound up or properly 
transferred, according to agreement. 

German transports arrived at Liepaja and Ventspils to embark Germans 
for Reich ports. 

Oct. 10.—The Government ratified the Pact with the U.S.S.R. It was 
announced officially that measures had been taken to prevent the disturb- 
ance of economic life by the German exodus, and assurances were given 
to the workers that all enterprises would continue, so that no one need 
fear unemployment. 

Oct. 11.—Fourteen German steamers arrived at Riga, Libau, and other 
ports to evacuate Germans. 

The Government appointed a special commission to treat with the 
German organizers of the repatriation and help them to deal with questions 
of property, &c. (The property of Germans in Latvia was estimated in 
some quarters to be worth £100 million.) 

Oct. 12.-The Government refused a German proposal to extend till 
March 31 the time for Germans to leave the country. It was explained 
that their exodus had not been ordered by the Baltic Governments, but 
if they were to go it was better to settle the matter at once. The repatria- 
tion would dislocate economic and all other vital conditions in Latvia and 
Estonia, and the dislocation could not be allowed to continue longer than 
absolutely necessary. 

Over 100 German medical men were stated to have agreed to leave, and 
8o pharmacies owned by Germans were to be transferred to Gdynia. 
Altogether about 4,000 Germans had arranged to leave by sea. 

President Ulmanis, addressing the State Councils, said that the with- 
drawal of the Germans must be understood as putting an end to German 
influence. He emphasized that the Pact with Russia protected the 
interests of both parties ; he went on to say that its terms differed markedly 
from those of ordinary agreements, but it must be realized that it was 
concluded to the accompaniment of guns. 

It was now necessary to look for friends among their near neighbours, 
bearing in mind that one of these had sought friends far away and had had 
to pay for this with the extinction of its independence. 

He emphasized that the internal system of Latvia would remain intact, 
and that she would be able to develop her trade with Russia, Germany, 
Great Britain, and other countries. No one thought of changing their 
internal system from without. 

Oct. 13.—Admiral Isakoff, Deputy Minister for the Soviet Navy, arrived 
in Riga to arrange for the provision of naval bases at Liepaja and Ventspils, 
for coast artillery, and for a number of aerodromes and garrisons. 

Oct. 14.—The first shipload of Germans evacuated from Riga left for 
Gdynia. They numbered 380 Reich Germans. 


LITHUANIA 

Oct. 3.—M. Urbsys in Moscow. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Oct. 8.—The Vice-Premier and the C.-in-C. of .the Army in Moscow. 
(See U.S.S.R.) 
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Oct. 9.—M. Bizauskas and General Rashtikis arrived in Kaunas from 
Moscow and consulted with President Smetona and the Cabinet on the 
Russian proposals. 

Oct. 10.—Signature of Treaty with the Soviet Government. (See 
U.S.S.R. and Special Note.) 

Oct. 11.—Kaunas was decorated, and the schools were closed in celebra- 
tion of the recovery of Vilna. 

Oct. 12.—The delegation to Moscow was given an enthusiastic welcome 
on its return to Kaunas owing to the recovery of Vilna. Lithuania 
obtained the Vilna territory, including 57 small towns, 220 miles of 
railway, and 425 square miles of forest land. 

Oct. 14.—Parliament ratified the Pact with the U.S.S.R. 

Oct. 16.—Ratifications of the Pact with the U.S.S.R. were exchanged 
in Kaunas. Troops marched into the Vilna territory. 


MANCHUKUO 


Oct. 3.—Reports re success of the Soviet forces in the fighting on the 
Outer Mongolian frontier. (See U.S.S.R. and Japan.) 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Oct. 3.—The press contained complaints that the British measures for 
examining shipping for contraband were arbitrary and excessive, and 
pointed out that the conditional contraband list, including nearly every- 
thing, blocked Dutch shipping almost entirely. British actions were held 
to be contrary to the spirit of the London Conference of 1909. 

Oct. 10.—The Algemeen Handelsblad published an article replying to a 
statement by the Berlin Diplomatische Korrespondenz warning the Dutch 
that Germany considered submission by a neutral to anti-German measures 
(British contraband control) as a violation of neutrality. 

The paper suggested that the Wilhelmstrasse should study international 
law, which admitted belligerent control over neutrals to a large degree. 
Scandinavian ships had experienced that, as Germany knew better than 
anybody. 

It was surprising that Governments which did not show consideration 
for international law where their own interests were concerned should 
claim that neutrals were obliged to enforce obedience to that law and 
resist other belligerents at tremendous risks. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Oct. 4.—The Government decided to form a battalion of Maoris for 
home or oversea service. 

Oct. 6.—Legislation was passed giving the Government full control over 
currency and credit, and authorizing it to acquire and handle all surplus 
produce. 

Oct. 11.—The Acting Prime Minister, announcing the Empire air training 
scheme, said that it would be in addition to the arrangements already 
made for training pilots in New Zealand. 

Oct. 13.—The press accepted Mr. Chamberlain’s statement as the only 
possible reply to Hitler, and the Evening Post of Wellington described it as 
“the Magna Carta of modern liberty”’. 

Oct. 16.—The number of men enrolled in the National Military Reserve 
for home service passed a total of 35,000. 
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NORWAY 


Oct. 4.—The loss was reported outside Singapore harbour of the Hoegh 
Transporter, which struck a mine after failing to obey signals. 


POLAND 


Oct. 4.—Recognition of the new President by the British Government. 
(See Great Britain.) 

M. Khrusheff, the Secretary of the Ukrainian Communist Party, speak- 
ing at Lwow, declared that the people of Western Ukraine would be per- 
mitted to choose a system of government by direct secret universal ballot ; 
he was confident, however, that the majority would vote for the Soviet 
system. 

' They must organize their lives under the leadership of the Bolshevist 
Party, he went on, and then declared war with all possible means against 
all opponents of the Communist Party, saying, ““I summon you not to 
peace, but to a merciless struggle against all enemies.”’ 

Oct. 5.—Herr Hitler arrived in Warsaw by air, accompanied by General 
Keitel, General von Brauchitsch, and Herr Himmler. 

It was announced that General Haller and M. Lados had been appointed 
Ministers withcut portfolio in the Polish Cabinet formed in Paris. 

Oct. 6.—The commander of the anti-aircraft defences of Warsaw, who 
escaped just before the fall of the city, told the Paris press that the Ger- 
man bombardment of Warsaw, by heavy guns and aircraft, began some 
days before the announcement on the German wireless that the city was 
going to be bombed because the civil population had taken up arms. 

Suwalki and the surrounding territory were occupied by German troops, 
the Russians withdrawing. 

In Nowgrodek Province several members of the Radziwill family and 
other large landowners were stated to have been arrested by the Russians. 

A German tribunal set up at Bydgoszcz condemned to death 5 Polish 
civilians who had assisted the military in the fighting there. 

The British Government’s decision as to the £5 million loan to Poland. 
(See Great Britain.) 

Reports were current that the Chief Rabbi of Warsaw had been shot by 
the Germans soon after the fall of the city. Also that the Archbishop of 
Lwow had been arrested by the Russians. (He was the political and 
religious leader of the Ukrainians in Southern Poland.) 

General Sikorski’s broadcast from Paris. (See France.) 

Oct. 7—The provisional Government at Bialystok set up a committee 
to organize the election of deputies to the National Convention for the 
White Russian area, to carry through the following programme: (1) to 
vote Western White Russia into the White Russian Soviet Socialist 
Republic and so into the U.S.S.R.; (2) to confiscate landlords’ estates for 
the benefit of the peasantry; (3) to nationalize banks and large-scale 
industry. 

All municipal administrations were invited to appoint representatives 
to sit on the committee. 

Oct. 13.—Reports reaching Holland from the Lwow area stated that 
landowners had been murdered and their property confiscated, the 
churches plundered, and many priests executed. Country houses had been 
looted and converted into barracks or Government offices. 
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Among persons arrested were the leader of the Ukraine Nationalists’ 
Party and all the other Ukrainian leaders. 

Many senior Polish officials were deported to Russia. 

Reports were also current that the Germans, before retiring from the 
territory they had occupied, had damaged the oil wells and refineries 
which the Poles had left intact. 

Oct. 15.—Reports of the conditions in Warsaw stated that about 80 per 
cent. of the buildings had been destroyed and that there were 280,000 
wounded people, whose misery was indescribable. 

Large numbers of Poles had been sent to Germany as ‘“‘organized”’ 
labourers, chiefly in agriculture. 


PORTUGAL 


Oct. 3.—The Primate of the Church issued a pastoral strongly condemn- 
ing the German attack on Poland, and declaring that the fact that an 
unjust aggression succeeded never prevented it from being condemned in 
the light of Christianity. 

Oct. 10.—The Prime Minister, addressing a special session of the 
National Assembly, said Germany had informed them of her intention to 
respect Portugal’s neutrality and her overseas possessions if they remained 
neutral, and went on: “‘ Britain asked nothing in the name of our centuries- 
old alliance and friendship which could oblige us to join in the conflict. 
However, our consciences would be unhappy, if—as friends who do not 
reject their friends in adversity—we did not immediately reaffirm our 
friendly feelings and our full fidelity to the alliance with Britain. The 
National Assembly knows how much Britain welcomes our neutrality 
declaration.”’ 

President Carmona, after referring to the warmth of the reception he 
had had in South Africa during his tour, went on to say that though 
Portugal was not at war she was concerned in so far as it involved England, 
for whom, faithful to the history of Portugal and the spirit of her people, 
they prided themselves on retaining friendship in these difficult times. 


RUMANIA 


Oct. 4.—M. Gafencu resumed his office as Foreign Minister. 

Oct. 5.—The Government were understood to have received offers from 
the German Government of the war material captured from Poland in 
return for Rumanian oil, &c. 

Oct. 7.—It was announced that the Government and the Hungarian 
Government had agreed to withdraw all troops from either side of their 
common frontier, except for peace-time garrisons. On Sept. 24 the Yugo- 
slav Government had sent a friendly Note to the Government asking 
whether Rumania would not find it advantageous, together with Yugo- 
slavia and Hungary, to decrease simultaneously its troop concentrations. 
A similar Note had been dispatched to Hungary. 

On Sept. 30 Rumania and Hungary had informed Yugoslavia that they 
were withdrawing their troops. 

Oct. g9.—It was understood that Ukrainian representatives from the 
frontier districts had been invited to join the Front of National Renais- 
sance. (Hitherto there had been no official recognition of the fact that 
Rumania had a million Ukrainians among her population.) 

Oct. 11.—It was announced that agreement had been reached with the 
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Russian authorities on the Polish frontier to prolong the logging arrange- 
ments on the river Czeremosz (a tributary of the Dniester). 

Polish refugees in Rumania were warned by the authorities that no 
soldiers might leave the places where they were concentrated, and that 
civilians must remain in the districts fixed by the police. 

Oct. 13.—The Bucharest paper Curentul, referring to developments in 
South-Eastern Europe, said that Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, and Yugo- 
slavia were all showing an undoubted will for peace, and they were now 
seeking for the backing of a Great Power which had the same views as 
themselves. “‘ If it has been possible ’’, it stated ‘‘ for these countries to 
draw more closely together it is entirely due to the policy followed by 
Italy, who is seeking to establish a completely peaceful zone in this 
corner of Europe.” 

Oct. 15.—Many restrictions on movements were imposed, including a 
prohibition of visiting or passing through military or frontier zones, the 
inhabitants of which were to be moved elsewhere, and of visiting under- 
takings engaged in work for national defence. 

The loading was begun at Turnu Severin of 300,000 tons of grain for 
Germany, and at Constanza and other ports of 100,000 tons of wheat for 
Great Britain. 


SLOVAKIA 

Oct. 3.—It was reported that the Minister of War had issued the 
demobilization order without consulting the German authorities, and that, 
when they protested, he offered to withdraw it if the Germans guaranteed 
the troops’ rations. This they refused to do. 

A serious shortage of food was stated to exist in many parts of the 


country. Goods could be imported only through Germany, which sent 
only commodities which could be spared. Industry was described as 
almost at a standstill for lack of raw materials. 

Oct. 9 —Large numbers of German troops were reported to have left 
the country for the Western Front, and the number left was estimated at 
only 100,000 (it had been over 500,000). 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Oct. 8.—The Cape Times called Hitler’s speech shameless, and prac- 
tically all the English language papers condemned it. Nationalist Afri- 
kaans papers found nothing in it with which to support the case for 
neutrality. 

Oct. 10.—-Statements from the Information Officer on the war situation 
were broadcast in English and Afrikaans from all wireless stations, with 
a view to counteracting German wireless propaganda in Afrikaans. 
Misrepresentations of events, speeches, &c., were refuted in detail. 

The series was to continue each evening, to answer the previous night’s 
propaganda from Berlin. 

Oct. 13.—The Cape Times declared that Mr. Chamberlain spoke for the 
whole British Empire, and wrote, “In his stern, straightforward statement 
of the Allied position are embodied the unanimous views of every Govern- 
ment in the Dominions, and the immense moral and practical support 
which the Allies have received from all the States of the Commonwealth 
has undoubtedly fortified their resolution ”’. 

The Natal Mercury pointed out that, rightly or wrongly, the German 
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people for 20 years had been taught that all their sufferings could be 
blamed on the Versailles Treaty, and asked, “is it not altogether un- 
reasonable to expect them to place themselves at the mercy of the Allies?” 

It thought the British Government were making a psychological mistake 
in not letting the German people, as distinct from the Nazis, know plainly 
what the Allied peace terms were. The Germans should know what they 
might expect if they threw over Hitler and the Nazis. , 


SPAIN 


Oct. 3.—General Franco stated in an interview that it was useless to 
shut one’s eyes to reality in connexion with developments in Eastern 
Europe. Russia’s incursion into Europe was “a matter of the deepest 
gravity’, and agreement must be reached quickly to minimize the evil 
and prevent the infiltration of greater dangers for the spirit of Europe. 

Germany should be a sufficiently strong and solid barrier to oppose the 
orientation of Europe towards those political and social ends of great and 
expanding Russia. 

He also said that ‘‘ Spain is disposed to do all within her power, without 
limitation or reserve, to conciliate the present belligerents’”’. He did not 
consider there existed any hope of a quick, decisive victory. 

Oct. 4,—General Franco granted a pardon to large numbers of war and 
civilian prisoners condemned to less than ten years and one day. Longer 
sentences were to be subject to revision, and clemency was promised 
regarding numerous death penalties. 

Oct. 7.—The export of copper from Huelva and of iron ore from Bilbao 
to belligerents was forbidden in Spanish ships. 

Oct. 11.—The Governor of Algeciras received a visit from the Governor 
of Gibraltar, who was given a very cordial reception. 


SWEDEN 


Oct. 3.—The Polish patrol ship Batory arrived at Visby after escaping 
from Hela. The crew were interned. 

Oct. 4.—Four Swedish vessels were captured by German warships. It 
was learnt in Stockholm that the captain of the Gun, sunk on Sept. 30, had 
been threatened by the submarine commander with the death of some of 
his crew if he did not sign a declaration that his cargo was for England, 
and not Belgium. 

Oct. 8.—Much concern was expressed in the press at the negotiations 
between Finland and the Soviet, and Svenska Dagbladet said that if Russia 
thought she could treat Finland as a Baltic State it would cause a violent 
reaction, not only in Scandinavia, but all over the civilized world, not least 
in the U.S.A. 

The Vistula was sunk by a German submarine, with the loss of several 
lives. 

Oct. 9.—Svenska Dagbladet, in an article by its Berlin correspondent, 
said that Germany was determined to force Great Britain to make peace 
by methodically letting Russia march westward step by step until Britain 
realized that Communism would be the only victor in a continued war. 
He said, ‘‘It is vital for Germany to have Russia as an ally, and she 
cannot oppose any Russian demands anywhere—in Scandinavia, the 
Balkans, or elsewhere. No German undertakings or pledges are now valid. 
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If Russia demanded the naval ports of Gothenburg and Karlskrona Ger- 
many would not try to prevent her.” 

The correspondent believed that if the present Soviet demands did not 
have the desired effect Germany was ready to make new concessions. 
Demands which would formerly have been regarded as absurd were now 
blessed by Germany in the hope of breaking Britain’s nerve. 

Berlin was afraid, he said, that Turkey was once more approaching the 
democracies, and that Italy was faltering, as there had been rumours in 
Germany that the French were offering Italy concessions in Jibuti, Suez, 
and Tunisia. He concluded by saying, ‘‘If Berlin miscalculates, she is 
willing in the last resort to throw herself into the arms of Communism. 
If Germany should fall, she will try to drag Europe into the catastrophe.” 

Oct. 12.—The Minister of Defence, speaking at Gothenburg, said: “‘ The 
anxiety and suspense now holding our Finnish sister-nation in their iron 
grip fill even us with gloomy forebodings. Our thoughts are with Finland, 
and her anxieties are ours. Our military preparedness is no empty word. 
Sweden must be prepared to defend its peace and liberty. I can say that 
our preparedness is good.”’ 

Joint Note to Moscow from the Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian 
Governments. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Oct. 13.—It was announced that the King had invited the Norwegian 
and Danish sovereigns and the President of Finland to a conference in 
Stockholm on Oct. 18. 


SWITZERLAND 


Oct. 3.—The Federal Council gave permission to M. Moscicki to come to 
Switzerland. 

Oct. 11.—The Arbetter Zeitung of Ziirich stated that the confidential 
figures drawn up by the Reich War Ministry gave the losses in Poland as 
91,278 dead, 63,417 seriously wounded, and 84,938 slightly wounded. The 
number of tanks destroyed was 190, and damaged 361. Aeroplane losses 
were 8g fighters, 216 light bombers, and 107 heavy bombers. 


TURKEY 


Oct. 7.—A leading Istanbul paper, dealing with Hitler’s speech, said: 
“Hitler personally launched his long-expected and curious peace offensive 
because no one else, particularly Signor Mussolini, cared to submit to the 
Allies such unthinkable enormities, which are in any case irrevocably 
doomed to a flat rejection.”’ 

The Ulus described the peace envisaged by Hitler as “ersatz”, and 
Yeni sabah said his speech was cold and full of empty words to which the 
world had become accustomed. 


URUGUAY 


Oct. 9.—The German steamer Borkum left Montevideo secretly, without 
permission. 


U.S.A. 


Oct. 3.—German Note of warning to American Shipping (see Germany). 
The Secretary of State appealed to U.S. citizens not to travel in belli- 
gerent ships. 
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The Treasury prohibited the showing of ships’ manifests for exports 
and imports to any one except the merchants directly concerned. 

Mr. Hoover, the former President, told the New York World Telegram 
that he was convinced the Allies could defend their Empires, and could not 
be beaten. Major factors already emerging from the war were that they 
could and would control the seven seas, and sit there till the enemy was 
exhausted. 

In comparing the man power on the two sides he said he did not include 
Russia “because I am convinced that Russian troops are most unlikely 
ever to reach the Western front . . . those who think that Russia might 
effectively invade India know little of reality. . . . The Germans realize 
their extreme danger from a long war... .” 

Oct. 4.—The Army ordered the purchase of 329 tanks of some 12 tons 
weight, to be the first of a series of such purchases. 

The Secretary of State issued a statement that information reaching 
the Government indicated the probability that there might be an intensi- 
fication of the warfare on merchant shipping in the Atlantic and Baltic 
waters adjacent to European belligerent shores, and declaring, “ the Govern- 
ment do not recognize the legality of unrestricted interference with 
American ships and commerce. Nevertheless, in the special circumstances 
at present it is believed advisable to warn all American merchant ships, 
except American passenger ships which do not carry cargoes to belli- 
gerents and are engaged in bringing home Americans from European 
countries, of the special danger incurred in entering such waters.” 

Oct. 5.—It was announced at the White House that the previous day 
Grand Admiral Raeder had officially informed the American Government, 
through the Naval Attaché in Berlin, that “according to information on 
which he relied, an American ship, the Jroguwois, was to be sunk when it 
came near our American east coast. The sinking of the Iroquois, Admiral 
Raeder said, would be accomplished through a repetition of the circum- 
stances which marked the loss of the steamship Athenia. He gave ‘neutral 
Ireland’ as the source of his information. 

“The Iroquois, formerly in our coastwise trade, was chartered by the 
Maritime Commission recently to go to Eire to bring back Americans who 
had been caught in Europe at the outbreak of war.’’ (She carried 554 
passengers.) 

It was also announced at the White House that as a precautionary 
measure a coastguard vessel and some patrol ships would meet the 
Iroquois at sea and accompany her to a U.S. port. 

Mr. Stimson, in a broadcast, warned the country that “Britain and 
France are now fighting a battle which, in the event of their losing, will, 
whether we wish it or not, become our battle. . . . In the interests of our 
own safety we should repeal this foolish and dangerous embargo and return 
to the wise policy of our forefathers.” 

He also said that the world was now facing one of the most powerful, 
deliberate, and dangerous efforts in organized national aggression. . 

Oct. 6.—The New York Sun declared that Hitler’s proposals were “a 
conqueror’s terms’’, and the peace he offered was a peace of conquest. 
Strategically it was intended to drive a wedge between Britain and France. 

Oct. 7.—President Roosevelt informed the press, through his secretary, 
that a submarine identified as foreign had been sighted the previous day 
15 miles off Miami. 

The New York Enquirer, the isolationist and anti-British paper, referred 
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to Hitler as a master of the art of bad faith, adding: “‘ He is, without doubt, 
one of the most unconscionable liars in the records of history since the 
dawn of civilization.” 

The Herald Tribune said of the speech: “This is no ‘peace offensive’; 
it is barrack-room statesmanship . . . appealing to force, he has rendered 
all solutions impossible except those of force.” 

Other papers expressed the view that Hitler’s main object was to stiffen 
the morale of the German people. Only a mentality with no purpose of 
making peace but only of building up the morale of one people and break- 
ing down that of others would have offered such peace terms in a radio 
oration. 

Oct. 8.—President Roosevelt sent a message to press reporters that he 
would say ‘‘absolutely nothing”’ about the question as to whether he 
might act as mediator in the European conflict. 

The Washington Star declared that, ‘in all the circumstances, which 
include a violent abuse of Roosevelt and America in the Government- 
controlled Nazi press, Germany’s expectation that we should now snatch 
her chestnuts out of the fire is as insincere as it is ironical”’. 

The New York Herald Tribune stated that there was still little hope (of 
any negotiations for peace on a basis acceptable to France and Britain) 
except that the German people themselves might at last begin to see the 
truth of their false and tragic lot. 

Oct. 9.—The House of Representatives began the debate on the new 
Neutrality Bill. 

Mr. Hull answered “No” to a press question whether the Government 
had received any suggestion from Berlin, Paris, or London that President 
Roosevelt should offer himself as a mediator. 

In the Senate a motion to separate from the Neutrality Bill the provi- 
sion repealing the arms embargo was defeated by 65 votes to 26. 

The President told the press that he “did not think much”’ of the 
Berlin press report on his possible intervention in the war, and he had 
received no overtures from any quarter with regard to mediatory action. 

Oct. 11.—The Iroquois arrived in New York with 577 American refugees 
from Europe. She had been accompanied since Oct. 8 by 2 U.S. destroyers. 

Oct. 13.—The President, asked by the press whether he had considered 
doing anything in regard to the peace feelers from Berlin, said he had 
“nothing to say”. He also said that nothing direct had reached him from 
that quarter. 

He gave the press a chronological account of developments leading to 
the dispatch of the message to Moscow, and revealed that it had been 
addressed by him personally to M. Kalinin, President of the Soviet 
Union. 

The Chairman of the House of Representatives’ Military Appropriations 
Sub-Committee, on his return from a tour of the coast defences, said that 
about half a dozen foreign submarines were operating in the Caribbean 
Sea and had been there since about 3 weeks before Germany invaded 
Poland. There appeared to be facilities for them to be refuelled at sea. 

Oct. 14.—The Department of Commerce, in an analysis of Germany’s 
economic resources, pointed out that her normal inflow of supplies from 
abroad had been halved by the war. Contiguous and neutral countries 
had, during the first half of 1939, furnished only 43 per cent. of her total 
imports, and trade with others had been made difficult. 

The Iron Age, in an article by a German economist, forecast the break- 
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down of Germany’s industrial system within 4 to 8 months, owing to lack 
of raw materials, soaring costs, and the use of substitute materials. 

The workmen were already tired and undernourished, and production 
per man was falling. 


U.S.S.R. 


Oct. 3.—The Foreign Minister of Lithuania arrived in Moscow and saw 
M. Molotoff. M. Molotoff had a second conversation with the Latvian 
Foreign Minister, and also saw the Turkish Foreign Minister. 

Reports of the recent fighting in Outer Mongolia reaching Moscow 
described the Japanese-Manchukuo losses as very heavy, and as due to the 
superiority of the technical equipment of the Soviet troops. 

Oct. 4.—It was learnt that the State Organization for Export had offered 
to charter 10 Swedish and a number of Danish and Norwegian vessels to 
carry timber to British and French ports. 

An additional protocol to the Soviet-German Treaty was signed in 
Moscow, setting up a mixed commission to demarcate the frontier between 
the two countries. 

Radio programmes broadcast from Moscow in German began with the 
words: “ Proletarians of the world, unite!” 

Speech from Lwow by the Secretary of the Ukrainian Communist 
Party (see Poland). 

Oct. 5.—A Pact of Mutual Assistance with Latvia was signed in Moscow. 
(For the terms see Special Note.) 

The press reported, without comment, the most important passages in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. A statement from the British Communist 
Party urging the Government to make peace was published in a prominent 
position. 

A Moscow broadcast declared that the Government fully realized that 
the normal Baltic trade routes for Estonian and Latvian commerce were 
blocked ; they were, however, ready to offer these Governments “new and 
interesting’’ openings for their trade through the White and Black Seas. 

The Latvian Foreign Minister left Moscow for Riga. 

Oct. 6.—The Moscow wireless service announced that “Faced by the 
refusal of the Government of Finland to send the Finnish Foreign Minister 
to negotiate a trade agreement in Moscow the Soviet Government reserves 
to itself the right to take the decisions it thinks fit’’. 

Izvestia, referring to the Baltic Pacts, declared that they were the fruit 
of the trust felt in the Soviet Union by Latvia and Estonia. Russia's 
neighbours, it said, understood that the peaceful life of labour they 
enjoyed was due to the efforts of the “Great Government of Socialism”, and 
therefore they showed a natural desire to improve their relations with the 
Union. 

Pravda said that if some great Powers nursed a desire to involve coun- 
tries neighbouring with the Soviet Union within the orbit of ‘heir im- 
perialist policy, if some Powers hoped to use Latvia as an instrument 
against the Soviet Union, the pact of mutual assistance finally ended such 
machinations. 

It also stated that the Soviet Union had tried to construct peace through 
even the “‘mess”’ which the League of Nations had become, before resorting 
to other more effective methods. 

A second imperialist war was enveloping the capitalist world. The im- 
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perialist world might try to pervert the significance of Soviet policy, but 
truth was so strong that it must penetrate the conscience of all nations, 
and particularly of the workers in Capitalist countries, “whose shoulders 
bear the burden of the new war for the predatory personal interests of 
imperialist Governments.” 

Oct. 7.—Finnish communiqué re Soviet Government invitation to Fin- 
land to send a representative to Moscow. (See Finland.) 

Oct. 8.—M. Molotoff had two conversations with the Lithuanian Foreign 
Minister, who had arrived back in Moscow the previous day, accompanied 
by the Lithuanian Commander-in-Chief and the Vice-President of the 
Council of Ministers. 

A German economic mission, led by the head of the Economic Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office, arrived in Moscow. 

Izvestia declared that Hitler’s proposals ‘“‘can serve as a real, practical 
basis for negotiations for the early conclusion of peace’. To attempt to 
ignore them was “‘to assume responsibility for a further unchaining of the 
war and consequently for the colossal sacrifices and devastation connected 
with war’. There was no longer any justification for continuing the war, 
following the dissolution of Poland. 

Oct. 9.—A statement was issued to the effect that M. Molotoff had under- 
taken that the Soviet Union should begin supplying raw materials to 
Germany at once, and had received an assurance of corresponding deliveries 
of German industrial goods. 

The Polish Ambassador and staff left Moscow for Finland. 

Oct. 10.—The Lithuanian Ministers arrived back in Moscow. Reports 
were current in Moscow that Stalin had promised the Latvians and 
Estonians that he would not attempt to Sovietize their countries. 

Izvestia, in a long article on Hitler’s speech and the war, maintained that 
the rapid disintegration of the Polish State had proved its lack of vitality, 
and even the blind could see that it was impossible to re-establish the 
Government as and where it formerly existed. The Anglo-French war 
against Germany was therefore unjustified. 

It then summarized Hitler’s proposals and said they could be accepted, 
rejected, or amended, but it must be recognized that they could serve as 
a realistic and practical basis for negotiations directed towards a conclusion 
of peace. It might have been expected that France and Britain would 
treat seriously an opportunity for the rapid liquidation of the war, but it 
appeared that the press of both was demanding that the war should con- 
tinue till the purposes which the two countries set before them had been 
achieved. Characteristically, the demand for the restoration of Poland had 
receded into the background. The “destruction of Hitlerism” was now 
proclaimed as the main, even the only, objective. 

Every man, it went on, had the right to defend or reject this or that 
ideology, but the destruction of human beings because one did not favour 
certain ideas and Weltanschauung constituted “senseless and ridiculous 
cruelty”. It was impossible to destroy any ideology through fire and 
sword. Respect or hate of Hitlerism was a matter of taste, but war for 
“the destruction of Hitlerism” constituted a criminal stupidity in policy. 

The paper went on to say that France and Britain’s high-principled 
declarations usually concealed mundane and practical aims, and the ques- 
tion arose whether this slogan about Hitlerism did not camouflage the 
desire of the governing classes to strengthen their world domination. 
These two countries had, concentrated in their hands, an overwhelming 
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majority of colonial possessions; the British Empire had colonies with 
a population of 450 millions, and France an Empire of 65 millions. The 
desire to hold these gigantic possessions against German claims, to main- 
tain dominion over these colonies, ‘“‘which permits of the unlimited ex- 
ploitation of hundreds of millions of colonial slaves, is the more realistic 
motive for the interest of the British and French Governments in the war 
against Germany ”’. 

Oct. 11.—M. Paasikivi arrived in Moscow. 

The text of the Pact with Lithuania was published. (See Special Note.) 

Signature of Trade Agreement with England (See Great Britain.) 

Oct. 12.—M. Paasikivi had an interview with M. Stalin and M. Molotoff. 

The Government received from the Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian 
Governments an identic Note reading, “‘ All the Northern Governments are 
following with interest the negotiations now taking place between the 
Soviet Union and Finland. They express the hope that nothing will be 
done to prevent Finland’s maintaining independently her neutral position, 
which is now in keeping with her close co-operation with the other 
Northern States.” 

The U.S. Ambassador was understood to have expressed to the Govern- 
ment, on behalf of the American Government, the “‘earnest hope”’ that 


nothing should occur which might affect injuriously the peaceful relations 
between Soviet Russia and Finland. 

Oct. 13.—The Tass Agency announced that the Commissariat of Fuel 
and Industry had been divided into two—one for coal and slate mining, 
gas, and the manufacture of coal-mining machinery: the other for oil 
producing and refining, the manufacture of artificial liquid fuel and of 
machinery for the oil industry. M. Kaganovitch was appointed Com- 


missar of Oil. 

The press gave Mr. Chamberlain’s statement 200 words only, without 
comment, and did not mention the Soviet-Turkish conversations. 

Oct. 14.—Two meetings took place between M. Stalin, M. Molotofi, and 
the Finnish delegation. 

The Tass Agency announced that the foreign press had given false 
explanations of the reasons for “the evacuation of German citizens 
desiring to leave the Baltic countries’’. The fact was that ‘‘ the evacuation 
of Germans is being conducted solely at the instance of the German Govern- 
a 

Oct. 16.—A long discussion took place with the Turkish Foreign Minister. 

The Tass Agency stated that reports of troop concentrations on the 
Caucasian frontier were ‘‘the malicious inventions of a provocative pen”. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Oct. 7.—Initiative of the Government in promoting an agreement 
between Rumania and Hungary. (See Rumania.) 

Oct. 11.—M. Daladier’s broadcast was reported prominently by all the 
principal papers. 

Oct. 13.—All the papers printed a full report of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. 

Oct. 14.—The Government were reported to have offered to mediate 
between Rumania and Bulgaria. 
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